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Memorabilia 





THE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 

Research (vol. XXXI, no. 83) contains 
the text of Professor Goodhart’s address, 
“The Bond of the Common Law,” which 
he gave at the general meeting of the 
plenary conference of historians in July 
1957; summaries of other papers read at 
that conference are also included. Mr. 
W. R. Powell, editor of the Victoria County 
History of Essex, writes on local history in 
theory and practice; it is a survey of modern 
developments in this field, and the author 
makes a plea for more instruction to be 
available for the | amateur and _ local 
historian. Mr. S. J. 'Burley’s paper on the 
victualling of Calais, 1347-65, is a useful, 
although short contribution, as is Mr. G. E. 
Aylmer’s consideration of the inquiry, 
between 1627 and 1640, into the subject of 
fees received by government officials. The 
minute books of this commission are extant 
for 1627 to 1636 and show that Spelman and 
Ayscough, the two antiquarians, topped the 
list of attendances with 512 and 405 respec- 
tively, the latter figure being over 100 more 
than that of the next highest attendance 
score. But even with such application to 
duty, Mr. Aylmer says that the commis- 
sioners scarcely ever finished anything and 
the general impression of futility is striking. 
Mr. Michael Roe reassesses the career of 
Maurice Margarot and his political activities 
in England and New South Wales; the trial 
of Margarot at Edinburgh was an un- 
paralleled scene of insolence, effrontery and 
petulance, and the summing up ‘the most 
monstrous that has ever been uttered from 
any modern British bench.’ The format of 
the Bulletin has been changed to Royal 8vo, 
a change not altogether welcome, perhaps, 
after so many years. A new feature is a 
list of forthcoming publications of Record 
Societies. Among the historical news is a 
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reminder that the Institute of Historical 
Research will be glad to have information 
about microfilm and other photographic 
facsimilies in archive repositories and 
libraries in the United Kingdom. 

Members of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society have no cause for com- 
plaint that their Transactions do not cater 
for all tastes. In the volume for 1956 which 
we have just received are four articles for 
the archaeologist and three for those whose 
interests are in records or later periods of 
history. The Presidential Address by Mr. 
R. U. Sayce is on the Celtic Iron Age, and 
this is followed by Dr. D. B. Harden’s 
admirable paper (reprinted, with slight 
variations, from the Transactions of the 
Newbury District Field Club), ‘“ Air-Photo- 
graphy and Archaeology.” In it, Dr. 
Harden pays tribute to those two pioneers, 
O. G. S. Crawford and Major G. W. G. 
Allen; a selection of the latter’s superb 
photographs are used as illustrations. Dr. 
J. A. Petch writes on an excavation to 
determine the foundations of the north gate- 
way of Roman Manchester, but the remains 
were insufficient clearly to indicate the 
general plan or constructional details; 
although disappointing to this extent, the 
investigation was not unprofitable in other 
directions. Dr. J. D. Bu’Lock contributes 
papers on “The Lost Kingdom of 
Teyrnilwg” and on the hill-fort at Helsby, 
Cheshire. The first is an inquiry into the 
period of Lancashire and Cheshire history 
between the end of the Roman rule late in 
the fourth century and the eventual domina- 
tion of the area by the Anglo-Saxons; the 
evidence offered by place-names, Celtic 
Christianity, archaeological remains and 
literary sources is carefully marshalled. Dr. 
Bu’Lock’s second paper is in the nature of a 
report on the visible features of the Helsby 
hill-fort site and an account of a preliminary 
excavation. Inland navigation is the subject 
of Mr. V. L. Tomlinson’s article on the 
Salford to Worsley canal for which an Act 
was obtained by the third Duke of Bridge- 
water in 1759. A good deal of important 
material on this scheme is brought together 
which makes this paper a valuable addition 
to historical geography. ‘ Between 1789 and 
1794 the citizens of Manchester divided 
among themselves into two factions, one 
holding new liberal ideas and the other a 
bitter reaction which they provoked. From 
apparently innoculous beginnings grew up an 
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open hostility in which no lengths were too 
extreme to men who felt certain that the 
issues involved were vital both for the indi- 
vidual and for the nation.’ This extract 
sums up the theme of Miss Pauline Hand- 
forth’s paper entitled, “Manchester Radical 
Politics, 1789-1794.” She has made good 
use of her material and she includes a 
bibliography at the end instead of foot- 
noting her paper. The Honorary Secretary 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society is Mr. Herbert Clegg, 10 Granary 
Lane, Worsley, Walkden, Manchester, from 
whom details of membership may be 
obtained. The price of the volume under 
review is 30s. to non-members. 

Mr. W. H. Howse, of Presteigne, Radnor- 
shire, has sent us a copy of his attractive 
and authoritative booklet, The Church & 
Parish of Old Radnor, which is obtainable 
from him, post free, for 2s. 6d. The booklet 
(24 pages and 4 illustrations) describes the 
fine 15th and early 16th century church and 
its fittings, among which may be mentioned 
the screen and the organ and its case. The 
latter is claimed to be the oldest in Great 
Britain, dating from about 1500. There is 
also a medieval vestment chest, a floorslab 
with a floriated cross, and a collection of 
early tiles. A statement on page 11 could, 
perhaps, be corrected in a future edition: 
Gwillim Gyttow, who dated his will in vigil 
Pasch, 1541, was executing it on the Satur- 
day before Easter Day (i.e. 16 April 1541); 
this method of dating is common, and does 
not mean that Gyttow was a watcher of the 
consecrated Host in the Easter sepulchre as 
Mr. Howse suggests. There is a very brief 
history of the parish, and a transcript of a 
bond whereby the cures of a surgeon are to 
remain effective for ten months or else he 
forfeits three pounds. 


"THE current number of Archives begins 

with an account of the policy, widely 
differing from that of England, pursued in 
Scotland in the keeping of local archives. 
Mr. Philip Styles of Birmingham University 
reviews the remarkable achievement of the 
twenty-five English Local Record Societies, 
which during the past quarter of a century 
have published no less than 437 volumes of 
records. But the main feature of this 
number is a debate between four eminent 
county archivists on the still-vexed question 
of what the French call “Je respect des 
fonds” and our archivists “the Sanctity of 
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the Archive Group.” It is, as the learned! 
Honorary Editor remarks, “an old contro.| 
versy, and a subject which will probably be 
discussed as long as records are preserved.” 
It is also one which is liable to move th 
mildest archivist to wrath, so she very wisely | 
indicates that ‘ the debate is now closed.” 
Archives, the Journal of the British 
Record Association, is published twice a) 
year; we could wish it were oftener, for it is 
always good reading. The Association kept | 
its silver jubilee last year, so the Michaelmas | 
number was to some extent devoted to a) 
survey of the work of twenty-five very fruit-' 
ful years. Space was, however, found for 
four valuable articles; on the too-little. 
known collection of topographical drawings 
in the British Museum Department of 
Manuscripts; on the work of the Record 
Office of the City of Bristol (which has been 
a county since 1373); on the lasting work 
which Dr. Ducarel did, at a salary of £30 
a year, in the library of Lambeth Palace; 
and on the Archives of S.P.C.K. The last- 
named is from the pen of Mr. W. E. Tate, 
who tells us that among its innumerable 
activities the venerable Society “‘ with some 
success, offered schooling to the Scots; with 





rather less, civilisation and the English 
tongue to the Welsh; and, with none at all, 
Anglicanism (and Anglicisation) to the 
Irish.” 


With its first issue for 1958 The Scottish 

Genealogist (2s. 6d., from the Hon. 
Editor, 30 India St., Edinburgh, 3) attains 
the dignity and convenience of print instead 
of a duplicating process. Most of the 
papers naturally concern Scots families; but 
the survey of pre-1855 Glasgow burial 
grounds is a model of what could and should 
be done in many other places, now that so 
many old churchyards and cemeteries are 
being obliterated, often without regard to 
their monumental inscriptions and_ burial 
records. 


HE March, 1958, number of _ the 
Genealogists’ Magazine follows _ its 
usual form. Mr. P. G. Summers’s “ Survey 
of Hatchments” is of more than technical 
interest. We learn that only 47 new hatch- 
ments are known to have been set up in the 
present century, of which six commemorate 
the heads of Oxford or Cambridge colleges. 
Of the common diamond-shaped type the 
latest known was for Sir Edwin King, of 
Finchley, in 1947, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





NEW DATES FOR THE 0.E.D. 


[NDIVIDUALISM,. The first quotation 
here given is from Alexis de Tocque- 
villes Démocratie en Amérique. However, 
reference should not be made to the publi- 
cation date of the first part of this work 
(1835), which does not contain the word, but 
to that of the second which appeared in 
1840. It was immediately translated into 
English, so that the correct date is 1840. 
Tocqueville, however, was not the first to 
use this term. Its first occurrence seems to 
be in Balzac’s works, who in 1833 defined 
individualism as “‘ systeme d’isolement dans 
les travaux, les efforts’ (Walther von Wart- 
burg, Franzdsisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch, Basel, vol. iv, 1952, p. 649). Un- 
fortunately I am in no position to say 
whether Balzac’s definition was translated 
prior to that of Tocqueville. 

Self-culture. The earliest quotation is 
from Emerson’s Representative Men 
(Goethe), which appeared in 1847. There 
is no reference to William Ellery Channing 
(1780-1842) who coined the term as early as 
1838 in his lecture Self-Culture. The perti- 
nent quotation is as follows: “He... who 
does what he can to unfold all his powers 
and capacities, especially his nobler ones, so 
as to become a well-proportioned, vigorous, 
excellent, happy being, practises  self- 
culture” (Works, Boston: Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 1881, p. 15). When Channing’s 
position in contemporary American thought 
is taken into consideration, there can be 
little doubt that Emerson is indebted to 
Channing for this term which must have 
spread with Channing’s growing influence at 
the time. It should perhaps be noted that 
by 1839 there were at least four English 
editions of Self-Culture. 

Channing’s works are conspicuously 
absent from the O.E.D. bibliography. This 
seems to be due to the fact that when the 
readers were at work, Channing’s reputation 
had reached its lowest point. It is only 
now that students of American intellectual 
history begin to realize how extensive and 
effective his influence was. It would there- 
fore seem appropriate to include Channing 


in a future revised edition of the O.E.D. 
Meanwhile, attention should perhaps be 
drawn to the following two words which 
occur in his works and are not listed in the 
O.E.D.: self-forming, self-searching: 
“ There are two powers of the human soul 
which make self-culture possible—the self- 
searching and the self-forming power” 
(“ Self-Culture ” (1838), in Works, op. cit., 


p. 14f.). BERNHARD FABIAN. 
University of Marburg (Germany). 


JOHN DENNIS ON LOVE AS A 
“TRAGICAL PASSION ” 


DESPITE the introduction of love into 
Iphigenia, Dennis stated that the main 
purpose of his play was “to enflame the 
Minds of an Audience with the Love of .. . 
Friendship,” and he believed that he had 
““made Love a subordinate Passion, and 
subjected it... to Friendship.”* Assuming 
that Orestes is the hero, one must grant that 
this is a “Tragedy, in whose principal 
Character Love is not the predominant 
Quality.”? The praise of friendship is con- 
stantly on his lips. On one occasion he asks 
Pilades to take shelter in the ship while he 
holds off the attacking Scythians.* Twice he 
requests that he be sacrificed to the goddess 
so that Pilades may live.* Although he does 
love Iphigenia, when he discovers that 
Pilades is also fond of her and that this 
rivalry threatens their friendship, Orestes 
does not hesitate to agree that he will re- 
linquish his claim if the girl should prefer 
Pilades to him.° Furthermore, though he 
declares at one time that he can never love 
the queen, he consents to marry her as the 
play ends.* Thus, though Orestes is not in- 
different to love, it is certainly not his ruling 
passion. Therefore, as far as the character 
of the hero is concerned, this emotion is 
subordinated to friendship. 
Although Dennis achieved his purpose in 
this respect, he was no more successful than 
Addison in making love a “ Tragical 


1 Tbid., Preface [A3r]. Critical Works, 1, 204. 

2 Ibid., Il, 168. Not only does Orestes take a 
larger part in the action than do the other 
sympathetic characters, but he speaks more lines 
than any other person. He is assigned 589 lines 
compared to 525 for Iphigenia, 450 for the queen, 
and 299 for Pilades. 

3 Iphigenia, Act I, p. 8. 

4 Tbid., Act II, pp. 20-22; Act V, pp. 51-53. 

5 Ibid., Act III, p. 31. 

6 Ibid., Act III, p. 27; Act V, p. 58. 
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Passion.” This emotion produces no “ real 
Tragical Distress.” Perhaps the incidents in 
which Orestes and Pilades encounter danger 
to protect one another do arouse fear and 
even pity, but there are no events in 
Iphigenia which are “ terrible or deplorable ” 
in the sense in which the critic used these 
terms. Gilbert Murray’s description of the 
Iphigenia in Tauris characterizes this adap- 
tation well: “it is a romantic play, begin- 
ning in a tragic atmosphere and moving 
through perils and escapes to a happy end.” 
As the nature of the drama did not allow 
for tragic incidents, however, it would seem 
unjust to consider this omission an infrac- 
tion of Dennis’ “ rules.” 

Perhaps more pertinent to the present 
inquiry is the question whether love contri- 
butes to the resolution of the plot or whether 
it is subordinated to an emotion which does. 
The affection of Iphigenia for Orestes and 
that of Pilades for her may be dismissed at 
once. She is a character who is entirely 
passive as far as the plot is concerned. She 
initiates no successful action; both her 
suffering and her ultimate happiness are 
brought about by the deeds of others. Nor 
do the acts of Pilades affect the plot to any 
great degree. It is necessary that his affec- 
tion for Iphigenia be shown, for he marries 
her in the end, but the only other effect of 
his love is a minor conflict with Orestes. 
When Pilades learns that his friend is fond 
of the girl, he is jealous, but, as has been 
pointed out, this rivalry is short lived. 

Orestes’ affection for Iphigenia, however, 
is somewhat more important. It does not 
in itself bring about the resolution, but it 
does affect the course of the action in so far 
as it causes him to reject the advances of 
the queen and thereby moves her to act. 
More directly, it is the love of the queen 
for Orestes which leads to the conclusion of 
the play. First, it induces her to order that 
Pilades be put to death and that Orestes be 
permitted to live. Second, when he deter- 
mines to die if his friend does, her affection 
for him causes her to offer the Greeks their 
freedom if Orestes will marry her. Finally, 
when he refuses and she learns that he loves 
Iphigenia, her passion moves the queen to 
command that the priestess be sacrificed to 
the goddess. The queen, therefore, is the 
most powerful character as far as the plot 
is concerned. She not only takes the part 


7 Preface, The Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides, 
trans. Gilbert Murray (New York, 1915), p. v. 
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played by King Thaos in the /phigenia in| 
Tauris; she also assumes the function of the | 
deus ex machina. In Euripides’ drama, it is 
the appearance of Pallas Athena which pre. 
vents the pursuit and capture of Orestes and 
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his friends when they have escaped with the } 


idol. In the adaptation, it is the queen who 


permits the transportation of the image to | 


Greece. Consequently, there is no doubt 
that since her ruling passion is love, this 
emotion contributes to the resolution of the 
plot. , 
Furthermore, love is considerably more 


important to the action of /phigenia than | 


friendship. It is true that Orestes is pre- 
served from death because of Pilades’ 
loyalty. Early in the play when he is made 
helpless by a seizure, his friend protects him 
from the attacking Scythians.° In tum, 
Orestes’ faithfulness prevents Pilades from 
being put to death when the queen tries to 
honour the custom of the country by having 
him sacrificed and, at the same time, to save 
the man she loves.’ Furthermore, each of these 
friends makes another attempt to save his 
companion by giving up his own life.” 
Still, the actions of Orestes and Pilades are 
little more than responses to the chain of 
events set in motion by the queen. There- 
fore, instead of subordinating love to friend- 
ship, Dennis has done quite the opposite. 
The unity of action is preserved, but the 
emotion which produces the conflict and 
also resolves it is the love of the queen for 
Orestes. 

In addition to contributing to the resolu- 
tion of the plot, love should, the critic 
believed, help to reinforce the moral of a 
tragedy. As the avowed intention of Dennis 
in writing /phigenia was “to enflame the 
Minds of an Audience with the Love of... 
Friendship,”'* the lesson which he hoped 
to provide for the spectators might be 
phrased as follows: True friendship will 
triumph over all obstacles and will protect 
friends from all danger. Obviously, the 
deeds of Orestes and Pilades are intended 
to excite admiration for friendship, and the 
exploits of these companions which have 
already been described should contribute to 
this purpose. Not only are these heroes 
willing to sacrifice their lives for one 
another; even when they are in love with 


8 Iphigenia, Act II, pp. 14-15. 
9 Tbid., Act II, pp. 20-22. 

10 Thid., Act V, pp. 50-52. 

11 Tbid., Preface [A3r]. 
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the same woman they do not allow this 
rivalry to endanger their friendship. The 
point which their conduct is intended to 
illustrate, that friendship is more to be 
admired than love, is voiced by Orestes 
when he appeals to Pilades to put aside his 
jealousy : 
[sic] Lr sordidst Wretch that breaths, can die for 
ove. 


‘Tis a soft, wanton, universal flame 
Great Natures Art to propagate Mankind. 
The Gods as many Lovers make as Men: 

But they scarce make two Friends for many Ages 

Of all the Race of Living Men 

Fame celebrates us Two alone for Friendship, 

And shall a Woman break the Noble Bond?!? 
Still, however admirable the friendship of 
these comrades, it has comparatively little 
influence upon the action of the play. It 
is not their loyalty to one another which 
saves them from the fate which awaits most 
foreigners in the land of the Tauri. It is not 
their friendship which enables Orestes to 
fulfill the prophecy of the oracle. It is the 
love of the queen for Orestes. Therefore, 
in the same spirit in which Dennis supplied 
a moral for Dryden’s All for Love, one may 
suggest that what the action of /phigenia 
really tends to prove is that if an absolute 
monarch wants to marry a man, she can 
have her way if she is persistent. If the plot 
does not actually contradict the proposition 
which the drama is intended to demonstrate, 
it provides no support for the thesis. Conse- 
quently, as love motivates the action, one 
must conclude that it does not reinforce the 
intended moral of the play. In this respect, 
therefore, Dennis was not entirely successful 
in applying his principles. 

The final criterion proposed by the critic 
for judging the representation of love in 
tragedy is credibility, and one must con- 
fess that not all the incidents in Iphigenia 
which are produced by this emotion are 
believable. The queen’s infatuation and her 
attempts to win Orestes seem rather improb- 
able, and her final decision, once she has 
won him, to live in Greece and allow 
Scythia to be ruled by a viceroy is not 
entirely convincing. Furthermore, the speed 
with which the various characters fall in 
love with one another seems a bit excessive. 
Perhaps, however, one may attribute some 
of these improbabilities to the dramatic con- 
ventions of the late seventeenth century. 
Nevertheless, one must conclude that Dennis 
was only partially successful in applying his 


"2 Ibid., Act III, p. 31. 
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principles in Iphigenia and that he was mis- 
taken in believing that he had subordinated 
love to friendship. Unless there is a ques- 
tion as to whether the barbarian queen 
deserves the happiness which she achieves 
at the end of the play, one cannot assail the 
morality of the drama. Certainly it does not 
condone sin as Dennis claimed that All for 
Love does. On the other hand, Iphigenia 
seems to provide quite as many departures 
from Dennis’ “ rules” as Addison’s Cato. 

In his other tragedies involving love, 
Dennis was perhaps somewhat more suc- 
cessful in applying his principles.’* In 
Rinaldo and Armida, as he claimed, he sub- 
ordinated this emotion to love of glory.'* 
In Liberty Asserted, patriotism is the main 
concern.” Only Appius, the Roman tyrant 
of Appius and Virginia can be said to have 
love as his ruling passion, and even here 
some qualification is necessary. Only the 
broadest use of the word Jove could include 
the brutal lust of Appius for Virginia. Even 
supposing, however, that lust is a variety 
of love, Dennis was consistent with his 
principles. For it is this lust which leads to 
the downfall of Appius and, thereby, helps 
to emphasize the moral of the play.’® 

But whether Dennis made love a 
“Tragical Passion” or subordinated it to 
another emotion, he provides the compara- 
tively rare instance of a critic who tried to 
apply his own “rules.” If he failed as often 
as he succeeded, it should not be surprising. 
For as he himself wrote, it is “ impossible 
for any Man who has not a great Genius, 
strictly to observe the Rules.’’’’ 


A. N. WILKINS. 

Junior College, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

13 Only in The Invader of His Country (London, 
1719), an adaptation of Shakespeare's Coriolanus, 
does Dennis omit love. Apparently not even the 
taste of the London audience could induce him to 
make Coriolanus a lover. 

14 Critical Works, I, 204. 15 (London, 1704). 

16 Appius and Virginia, A Tragedy (London, 
[1709}). 

17 Critical Works, I, 96. 


“CRIST SE GOLD BLOMA” AND THE 
GOLDEN ROSE 


TH regard to the origin of the papal 
Golden Rose, two points seem to me to 
require consideration. First, guesses revolv- 
ing around its inception must be put aside, 
and a.D. 1049 must be settled upon as the 
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earliest date of historical certainty. Second, 
there is to be found in Blickling Homily IX 
the basis of a not infeasible argument for a 
possible dating of the Golden Rose in the 
tenth century. 

It was the practice of Pope Leo IX (1049- 
1054) to carry in the stational Mass for the 
fourth Sunday of Lent a rose which was 
wrought of solid gold and, at the end of the 
procession, to deposit it on a veil of rose- 
coloured silk, where it rested during the 
remainder of the ceremony.’ In 1049 Leo 
1X had issued a Bull which imposed on the 
monastery of St. Croce di Tulle of Alsace 
an annual tribute of a golden rose as 
compensation to the Holy See for having 
released that monastery from its jurisdiction. 
It is probable that he did not at that time 
originate this method of exacting tribute to 
the papacy, but for lack of evidence to the 
contrary, most church historians have 
accepted the date of the Bull of Leo IX as 
the approximate date of the institution of 
the Golden Rose. 

In contrast to this conservative position 
there are several positions of wide diver- 
gence. Three examples should suffice. 
According to the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
the institution of the Golden Rose is 
possibly to be dated, at one extreme, before 
Charlemagne, or, at the other, not until the 
end of the twelfth century.” Theophile 
Raynaud suggests, but does not offer proof, 
that it was instituted in either the fifth or 
the ninth century.* C. A. White, over- 
emphasizing a technicality, settles on Pope 
Alexander III (1159-1181) as the first pope 
to send a blessed Golden Rose to a monarch, 
in this instance Louis VII (The Young) of 
France.* 

While the Bull of 1049 is the earliest 
extant document which makes explicit 
reference to the Golden Rose as a gift to or 
from the papacy, the flower itself, the rose, 
can be shown to have played a continuous 
part in the Christian church almost from 
the introduction of Christianity in the West. 
Roses with “rose” color were a_ well- 
known part of this tradition, if we accept 
the statement of N. P. Harvey that ‘“ The 


1The colour of this veil would seem to have 
been adopted subsequently for the vestments of the 
celebrant. 

2 See ‘“‘ Golden Rose.” 

3 Rosa Mediana, Romani Pontificus Benedictione 
Consecrata (Lyons, 1659). 
on Notes and Queries, 8th Ser. (May 6, 1893), III, 


first roses were almost certainly red or) 
reddish pink.’® Other authorities make! 
similar observations. The rosalia, or ros 
festival, of the Romans was transferred by 
the early Christians to Whitsunday, the s0- 
called Dominica de Rosa, on which feast: ) 
day, though vestments were and are white, 
the practice of scattering roses from the 
roofs of churches became very popular. It 
was also during this early period, centuries | 
before the cult of the Blessed Virgin, that, | 
because of the influence of the Dominica de | 
Rosa, Mary became the Queen of Flowers, 
In the same period Constantine the Great 
placed a golden rose weighing one hundred 
and fifty pounds on the tomb of St. Peter in 
Rome. In following centuries, the continu- 
ing approbation of the rose is demonstrated 
in the works of Gregory of Tours, 
Fortunatus, Isidore of Seville, Aldhelm of 
Sherburn, et al. It was prized by the monks 
for its medicinal qualities as well as its 
beauty and fragrance. 

During these many centuries the flower 
had been regarded as a symbol of the victory 
of spring, among other things. Is it not 
plausible that the church, responding to 
the stirring of life in nature which is a pro- 
logue to Easter, was moved to adopt the 
symbol of the rose for the Laetare cere- 
mony? The palm provides a convenient 
parallel. For it too has an ancient tradition 
as a symbol of victory, and to the present 
day the palm has been used thus symbolic- 
ally on the fifth Sunday of Lent.® 

For Blickling Homily IX, which, I submit, 
possibly contains the earliest reference to 
the Golden Rose available today, Richard 
Morris seems not to have chosen the most 
appropriate title. The rubric is To pam 
operum 3angde3e. In choosing Crist se 
Gold Bloma’ for a fragment which merely 


5 The Rose in Britain (London, 1951), p. 2. . 

6 The Babylonian Talmud (ed. I. Epstein, 
London, 1935) makes various mention of cere- 
monial significances of the palm. See VIII Aboth, 
p. 30; V Pesahim, p. 375; V Kethuboth (2), 
p. 545. The homilist Aelfric furnishes proof that 
the tradition was alive in the late Anglo-Saxon 
period when he writes Palm zetacnad sy%é 
(Catholic Homilies 1, ed. B. Thorpe, p. 218). 

7] join with Richard Morris (The Blickling 
Homilies, E.E.T.S. Orig. Ser. 58, 1874) and_with 
F. Holthausen (Altenglisches Etymologisches 
Wérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1934) in attributing to OE 
bloma a second meaning “‘ bloom or flower.” All 
other authorities restrict bloma to_the meaning 
“mass of metal.” N.E.D. gives a 1200 citation as 
the earliest observed use of the word with the 
sense of “bloom or flower.” The stem blom 
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presents the phrase and does no more with 
it, perhaps he was indicating his belief that 
the lost portion of the homily expands on 
the theme of the golden flower. Buried in 
the midst of a text which is, for a Blickling 
homily, unusually subdued and sober, the 
phrase se gold bloma is strikingly effective, 
and our knowledge :of the comparative 
paucity of such metaphors in Old English 
prose adds to its startling effect. What 
could have moved the author to even so 
brief a flight of fancy at this point? Why 
a flower-analogy? Nothing in the context 
prepares the way for the adoption of such 
an attitude toward the 3eon3 healed, stran3 
and stidmod of “ The Dream of the Rood ” 
who embodied the Anglo-Saxon conception 
of the Savior. 

We have, however, definite proof that the 
Golden Rose was subsequently regarded as 
a symbol of the Second Person of the 
Trinity. Pope Innocent III (1198-1216), in 
his Sermo XVIII,° described the Golden 
Rose as symbolic of Christ. Discussing the 
florem aureum, which traditionally has con- 
tained musk attached by balsam, he says: 


Triplex est in hoc flore materia, videli- 
cet, aurum, muscus,’ balsamum. Quia 
triplex est in Christo substantia: deitas, 
corpus, et anima. , 


The Blickling homilist may have been the 
first writer to strike off the metaphor. On 
the other hand, through long acquaintance 
with litanies or other prayers now lost, in 
which, perhaps, Christ the golden flower was 
a familiar phrase, he may merely have made 
a passing allusion. If he did have the 
Golden Rose in mind and if it was a 
commonplace, a proper piece in_ the 
formulaic pattern of Old English literature, 
then some of the luster is removed from 
Blickling Homily IX. Yet the worth of the 
homily is not appreciably lessened by this 
theory. A rose is a rose, by any name, and 


had this meaning in Old Norse, Old Saxon, Old 
High German, Old Teutonic, and Gothic. The 
phrase se gold bloma is contained in the follow- 
ing sentence in Blickling Homily IX: .. . pa ealra 
femnena cwen cende pone sopan Scyppend 7 ealles 
folces Frefrend 7 ealles middanzeardes Helend 7 
ealra 3asta Nerzend 7 ealra saula Helpend, pa se 
joldbloma ba on pas world becom 7 menniscne 
lichoman onfen3 @t Sancta Marian pere unwem- 
man femnan. 


“apitrologice Latinae, ed. J. P. Migne, vol. 217, 
Pp. 393. 
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anything that is associated with it cannot 
fail to give a measure of delight.’ 


WILLIAM M. Ryan. 
University of Kansas City. 


®In other homilies in which the botanical rose is 
mentioned, the more familiar blostma is found. 
Examples are: Ne forseah Crist his 3eon3zan 
cempan, peah de he lichamlice on heora sleze 
andwerd nere. . . . Hi sind 3ehatene martyra 
blostmam, forpan de hi weron swa swa upasprin- 
gende blostman on middeweardan cyle ungeleafful- 
nysse, swilce mid sumere ehtnysse forste forsodone. 
(The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon Church, ed. B. 
Thorpe, London, 1844-1846), vol. 1, p. 82); Seo 
readnes pare rosan lixeb on pe, 7 seo hwitnes 
bere lilian scinep on pe, 7 mid eallum missenlicum 
afeddum  blostmum sy _ se _ Cristes brydbur 
sefretwod. (Blickling Homily I, p. 7.) 


ANOTHER MINOR ANALOGUE TO 
CHAUCER’S PANDARUS 


ALTHOUGH students of 

Troilus and Criseyde have made 
exhaustive studies of the sources and 
analogues of Pandarus, one clearly analo- 
gous literary character has hitherto escaped 
mention. The character in question is the 
slave Spurius, who plays the part of a 
pander for a young lover in Guillaume de 
Blois’ Latin farce Alda, written somewhat 
before 1170. 

Readers of Chaucer will recall three out- 
standing characteristics of Pandarus. The 
first is the remarkable confidence which he 
displays about his own ability to solve other 
people’s problems. For instance, he unhesi- 
tatingly promises the lovesick Troilus to be 
his “boote, or that it be ful longe” (I, 
832), and he unequivocally expresses the 
opinion that the latter’s romantic success 
depends quite simply on his following 
Pandarus’ advice: “ Do now as I shal seyn, 
and fare aright” (II, 999). The second is 
the obviously paradoxical nature of his 
behaviour. Although he considers himself 
an authority on the ways and means of love, 
his own romantic life has been a notable 
failure: “I, that have in love so ofte 
assayed / Grevances .. .” (I, 646-7). The 
third is his uncanny eagerness to make him- 
self a part of Troilus’ adventure. Everyone 
remembers how he no sooner hears of the 
latter’s plight than, instead of offering to 
help him, he offers to help both of them: 
“... Myn avys anoon may helpen us” (I, 
620). 


Chaucer's 
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These three characteristics are likewise 
predominant in the Spurius of Guillaume de 
Blois. Like Troilus, his master is out of his 
senses for the love of an apparently un- 
attainable woman: “ Sic amat, ut potius non 
amet, immo furit” (I. 168). No sooner has 
Spurius become acquainted with this situa- 
tion than he displays his utter confidence 
in his ability to solve other people’s 
problems. Very much like Pandarus, he 
unequivocally promises romantic success to 
the lover if he will but follow his advice: 


Pone metum, Pyrre, uigilo tibi, Spurius inquit. 
Effectum uotis associabo tuis. 
Auditore carens docili doctrina magistri 
Ingrata et sterili semina perdit humo. 
Par idemque mee labor artis erit, nisi tota 
Instes consilio credulitate meo. 
(Il. 203-8) 


Again like Pandarus, Spurius finds his 
mastery of the ways and means of love 
insufficient to insure his own success with a 
certain Spurca: “Hine Spurce_ uilesco 
mee...” (1. 247). Likewise, Spurius seems 
as eager as Pandarus to make the lover’s 
problem his own, and he also uses the first 
person plural to formulate his means to a 
successful solution: “ Verborus includam 
quedam tormenta nouosque / Ignes a nostris 
sumpserit illa cibis” (Il. 253-4). The last 
quotation further suggests the possibility of 
a fourth similarity between the activities of 
the two men, for Spurius seems to have had 
as much to do with his master’s first love 
message as Pandarus had with that of 
Troilus. 

There are no further similarities between 
the two characters or the works in which 
they appear. Unlike Troilus and Criseyde, 
the Latin poem ends in sheer pornography; 
unlike Pandarus, Spurius is a particularly 
loathsome creature whose interest in his 
master’s love affair is aroused by no higher 
sentiment than the hope of satisfying his 
own appetites. The analogous aspects of 
the two characters are most probably as 
coincidental as they are obvious. However, 
we must keep in mind that Chaucer was not 
at all unlikely to have known Alda. Its 
author’s name must have first travelled to 
England with his brother, Pierre de Blois, 
who lived at Bath and became a friend of 
John Salisbury’s. The work itself was still 
popular enough in the fourteenth century 
to warrant the copying of manuscripts. 
Indeed, it is significant that the most reliable 
extant manuscript (Harl. 3872, f. 33a-b) is 
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English and was copied during Chaucer's | 
lifetime.’ ALAIN RENOIR 

University of California. 

1 Quotations from Alda are from the edition by 
Marcel Wintzweiler, in omédie Latine en 
France au XIle Siécle, ed. Gustave Cohen (Paris, 
1931); quotations from Troilus and Criseyde are 


ron the edition by Robert K. Root (Princeton, 


THE BIBLE IN SPENSER’S CHAUCER | 


Will his Faerie Queene, Book four, | 

Spenser continued the Squire’s Tale, 
which was left fragmentary by Chaucer. At | 
least he continued a segment of the tale. 
Though he, mid this continuation, acknow- 
ledges that he is sweetly inspired by 
Chaucer, he, in not trying to hide the fact 
that the Bible has prompted the inspiration, 
is himself, I might reveal, indebted to 
the Bible for elements in his continuation 
as much as he is to Chaucer. 

Though some would think that Spenser's 
Squire-Tale continuation occupies the whole 
of the Faerie Queene’s Book four or the part 
extending from Stanza thirty Bock four, 
Canto two, to Stanza twenty-nine, Canto 
five, we are assuming that it includes only 
the part wherein of the fourth Book 
Chaucer’s tale is noticeably closely repre- 
sented by actions of persons as well as 
names of persons. This part extends from 
Stanza thirty-four, Book four, Canto two, 
to the last of Canto three. 

To commence with Spenser’s magical 
elements: His Canace’s ring’s healing or 
stopping wounds instantaneously from virtue 


— 


in stone recalls Elisha’s cruse’s healing | 


waters instantaneously from virtue in salt 
(The Bible, II Kings, chap. 2, vss. 20-22), if 
it, with his Cambina’s nepenthe’s being 
instantaneously wholesome from the virtue 
perhaps in a part of itself, does not recall 
Elisha’s_ meal-sort-containing _herb-juice’s 
being instantaneously wholesome from 
virtue in meal (The Bible, If Kings, chap. 4, 
vss. 38-41). As we know, Chaucer’s ring 
for Canace and sword, horse, and mirror for 
Cambyuskan possess no parts which of 
different kinds do all the virtue-containing 
that the ring, sword, horse,’ and mirror 

1 Lest some might think that all the horse’s magic 
is in his bridle, let me say that the correct thing to 
think is that the birdle’s magic counteracts the 
magic of the horse’s other parts when the bridle is 
attached to him. Thus the horse as a whole does 
not become radically or dangerously magical until 
the bridle is detached from him. 
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operate from virtues, but the ring is 
entirely of gold that it gives the knowledge 
of herbs which can cure wounds. Only the 
sword, horse, and mirror ever operate 
instantaneously for end-wished results. 
Though Chaucer prevents that Spenser’s 
Canace’s ring is borrowed as a_blood- 
stopping one and used by Cambello should 
recall that Elijah’s mantle is adopted as a 
water-stopping one and used by Elisha, 
Spenser’s Cambina’s chariot’s being drawn 
by fiery lions back of a fiery wand recalls 
God’s chariot of fire’s being drawn by horses 
of fire back of a whirlwind (The Bible, II 
Kings, chap. 2, vss. 11-14). Its appearing 
all of a sudden and with noise from itself 
and people recalls God’s chariot’s appearing 
all of a sudden and with clamor from itself 
and Elisha. Its parting Triamond and 
Cambello in their combat recalls God’s 
chariot’s parting Elijah and Elisha in their 
farewell-meeting as Cambina’s wand’s part- 
ing the rail around the arena of combat 
recalls Elijah’s mantle’s parting the river 
before the place of farewell-meeting. The 
fact that the chariot picks Canace up- 
ward that she may ride homeward beside 
Cambina on top of the chariot recalls the 
fact that God’s chariot picks Elijah upward 
that he may ride homeward beside God on 
top of the chariot. The fact that Spenser’s 
Cambina’s nepenthe is fetched to Cambello 
and Triamond that they might sip of it at 
touch from wand does perhaps recall the 
fact that Elisha’s meal-sort-containing herb- 
juice is fetched to the sons of the prophets 
that they might sip of it at touch from 
Elisha. As we know, Chaucer does not have 
any chariot, wand, or nepenthe at all, nor 
any Cambina as named to own them. 

To close with Spenser’s persons and 
spirits themselves: His three brothers’ 
marching to meet Canace that they might 
lower themselves thrice before her in her 
fixing to watch them in combats does per- 
haps recall the fifty prophet-sons’ filing to 
meet Elisha that they might bow before his 
feet in his fixing to bide with them again 
(The Bible, II Kings, chap. 2, vss. 14, 15). 
Though Spenser’s version? of Chaucer pre- 
vents that the seating of Priamond’s spirit 
in Diamond on Priamond’s death and the 
seating of Diamond’s spirit with Priamond’s 


* Spenser pluralized the word, ‘‘ he,” in line 669 
of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale that Chaucer to him 
could have had the idea of transmigration of spirits 
or three spirits in one person. 
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spirit in Triamond on Diamond’s death 
should recall the transmigration of a double 
portion of Elijah’s spirit to Elisha on 
Elijah’s death, the fact that these seatings 
are requested by Spenser’s brothers’ mother, 
Agape, after a long travel by her and at 
the three Fates’ terming the request a hard 
one recalls the fact that the transmigration 
of a double portion of Elijah’s spirit to 
Elisha is requested by Elisha after a long 
travel by him and at Elijah’s terming the 
request a hard thing (The Bible, II Kings, 
chap. 2, vss. 9, 10). That Spenser’s Triamond 
and Cambello are to conclude their combat 
abruptly before spectators recalls that 
Elijah and Elisha are to conclude their 
farewell-meeting abruptly before the fifty 
prophet-sons as spectators. His half-fairy 
Cambina’s attending just the last part of 
Triamond and Cambellos’ combat that she 
might have caused it to be the last part 
recalls the holy ghost of God’s attending 
just the last part of Elijah and Elishas’ fare- 
well-meeting that He might have established 
it to be the last part. His Triamond and 
Cambellos’ immediate departure from. 
combat-place that they followed by spec- 
tators might go homeward on foot behind 
Cambina and Canace recalls Elisha’s 
immediate departure from  farewell-stay 
place that he followed by sons of prophets 
might go homeward behind God and Elijah. 
FRANCIS WILLARD EMERSON. 
Catawba College and The Francis 
Emerson Music School, U.S.A. 


THE “ LETTER OF LENTULUS ” IN 
MIDDLE-ENGLISH 


JN Speculum, XXXII (April, 1957), 274-82, 

Thomas W. Ross printed five anonymous 
fifteenth-century Middle-English “* emblem ” 
poems from British Museum MS. Add. 
37049. The second poem, which describes 
the alleged physical appearance of Jesus, 
and which Ross derives from the Cursor 
Mundi, wv. 18818-62 (ed. Morris, EETS OS 
66, 68), had been previously edited by the 
present writer in Anglia, LXX (1952), 430- 
33, and likewise compared to the Cursor 
Mundi. I have been informed by Mr. 
T. C. Skeat, Deputy Keeper of Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, that the ultimate 
source is actually the apocryphal Letter of 
Lentulus, which may be readily consulted 
in modern form in Montague R. James, The 
Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 477-78. 
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All of the significant details found in the 
Middle-English texts mentioned above are 
contained in this text. James speculated 
that it was written in Italy during the 
thirteenth century; for other remarks, see 
Jacques Moreau, Les plus anciens témoign- 
ages profains sur Jésus, Brussels, 1944. It 
was first printed along with the apocryphal 
letter of Pilatus to Tiberius c. 1475: Pilatus, 


Pontius. Epistola Tiberio missa. Lentuli 
de statura Christi epistola. In Alphonsum 
Aragonum regem oratio (Rome: Guldin- 


beck, not after 1475; Hain 13006, Stillwell 
P-592). Catalogue No. 16 of the New York 
book-dealer Lathrop C. Harper, Inc., which 
was devoted to incunabula, offered a copy 
of this book for sale in 1956, and speculated 
(on what authority I do not know) that the 
Lentulus text was a document of Greek 
origin, translated into Latin in the thirteenth 
century. Publius Lentulus was supposed to 
have been a Roman official in the province 
of Judea in the time of Tiberius Caesar who 
reported to the Roman Senate in admiring 
terms the wonderful preaching and works of 


Jesus. R. H. Bowers. 
University of Florida. 


HUGH HOLLAND’S ACROSTIC 
SONNET 


AMONG the selections by Hugh Holland 
in Louise Imogen Guiney’s Recusant 
Poets (New York, 1939), p. 370, is the 
following sonnet “To the ternalil, and 
aeternall Vnitie” that first appeared over 
the initials H.H. in Thomas Wright’s The 
Passions of the Minde in  Generall; 
Corrected, enlarged, and with sundry new 
discourses augmented. London, 1604 
(S.T.C. 26040):? 
The Eternal Archetype 
Flame of bright love and beauty thou (whose 
beames 
Reflected heere, have so embellished 
All creatures) finding how my fancy fed 
Upon this earthly circles glimmering gleames, 
Not else reclaimable from those extreames, 
Centrally drewst my heart to one faire head, 
Enamelled with browne, blew, white and red; 
So to allure it to those heavenly Reames. 
Purify all the Passions of my Minde, 
and light my understanding: So may [ 
Reede forth, and heed what Passions heere I 
find. 
Kindle my will and heave it up. for why 
Even as thy love, like fire, drawes up my love, 
Right so my love, like fire, will mount above. 


1 Copies of another issue not listed in S.T.C. are 
at the Bodleian and Harvard. 
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In a footnote the editor makes two sugges. 
tions: first, that the poem could be by 
Henry Hawkins, S. J., and second, that the 


author might have gone “ out of his way to | 


retouch his eleventh line’ to make it refer 
to Wright’s book, “thereby spoiling the 


poetic unity of his best sonnet.” Proof that | 


this is a love poem remodelled into a com- 
mendatory verse lies in a clue that has 
apparently escaped the notice of all 
Holland’s biographers: the sonnet 
acrostic to one Fraunces Parker. 
This fact should help to confirm Holland's 
authorship. In his Pancharis, 1603, intro- 
ductory lines “To my Mayden Muse” tell 


us that after seven years at Cambridge the ’.” 
poet, favoured with a legacy from friends, 


came up to London and sometime there- 
after, before going into Germany in 1602,’ 
fell in love. 


Now the blacke doune began to cover 
My pale cheekes (for I was a lover) 
And sung acrosticke sonets sweetely; 
For (if that some can judge discreetely) 

I neede not feare that daintie Davies, 
Though he sing sweeter then the Mavis. 
And of my love they were. But, stay thee ; 

No more of that, my Muse, I pray thee. 
For either it must show my folly, 

Or else renew my melancholy: 

Yet was she faire, and honourable, 

And vertuous (had she beene more stable). 

Though she, perhaps, did but forget her, 
And now likes maydenhead the better: 
Whereof she is the richest border, 

Next CYNTHIA, soveraigne of that Order.* 


Apparently Holland earned for himself 
with these sonnets a certain reputation with 
wits of the Temple; at least he did so with 


their friend Ben Jonson, another commender | 


2 Guiney, p. 366. 

*See Hugh Holland, “To Sir Robert Cotton, 
Knight, Lord of Cunnington,” Pancharis, in Illus- 
trations of Old English Literature, ed. John Payne 
Collier (London, 1866), II, 54 and ‘ Donne or 
Dunn, Sir Daniel,” DNB. Fuller seems to have 
confused this trip, on which Holland accompanied 
an English commission composed of ‘ Maister 
Secretary Herbert,” Lord Eure, and “ Maister 
Doctor Dun” on their way to Bremen to confer 
with the Danes on fishing rights, with Holland's 
more noteworthy trip to the Holy Land. Bio- 
graphers since Fuller have assumed that the latter trip 
occurred a few years after Holland left Cambridge 
in 1597, but recent research shows that he did not 
obtain his licence to travel on that occasion until 
1606. See S. G. Culliford, ‘‘ Hugh Holland in 
Turkey,” MLN, LXXIX (November, 1954), 489. 

* Pancharis, pp. 14-15. The italics are mine. 
Davies is evidently Sir John Davies, the poet, whose 
troubles at the Middle Temple began with his 
quarrel with Richard Martin. Holland addresses 
Martin as an old friend in a Latin sonnet at the 
end of this work. 
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of Wright’s work, who seems to have been 
responsible for dubbing the black-bearded 
Welshman a black swan or “Cycnus” in a 
beautiful commendatory * Ode a2A’iyoptKy | 
before Pancharis. Toward the end of this 
ode Jonson links his conceit of the Phoebus- 
favoured swan with Holland’s earlier love 
poems; there are two secrets that would dis- 
compose, he says, “ The choise of Europes 
pride ” : 
But should they know (as J) that this, 
Who warbleth PANCHARIS, 
Were Cycnvs, once high flying 
With Cupids wing ; 
Though, now by Loue transform’d, & dayiy 
dying: 
(Which makes him sing 
With more delight, and grace) 
Or thought they, Leda’s white Adult’rers place 
Among the starres should be resign’d 
To him, and he there shrin‘d ; 
Or Tames be rap’t from vs 
To dimme and drowne 
In heau'n the Signe of old Eridanus: 
How they would frowne! 
But these are Mysteries 
Conceal’d from all but cleare Propheticke eyes.® 
Both Jonson and Holland seem to refer 
to a whole sequence of acrostic sonnets. 
Perhaps if we had a few more of these we 
might be able to discover the identity of 
Fraunces Parker, but so far I have been 
unable to find a Fraunces of the right age 
in the genealogies of Catholic families of 
this name. If she was Catholic and 
devoutly chaste, she may have taken the veil 
in one of the continental convents. I appeal 
for help in adding a few facts and, if 
possible, a few poems to our knowledge of a 
fascinating minor figure, commender of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, whom Camden's 
Remaines lists among the “ most pregnant 


wits” of his time. EyE,NoR WITHINGTON. 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y. 


°Jonson’s Works, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy 
aE Simpson (Oxford, 1947), VIII, 369, Il. 


MORRIS AND FROISSART: 
.“GEFFRAY TESTE NOIRE” AND 
“THE HAYSTACK IN THE FLOODS” 


R a number of years critics have 

asserted that the medieval figures moving 
through the poems of the early William 
Morris, particularly in the Defence of 
Guenevere volume, reflect among other 
sources the poet’s reading in Malory and 
Froissart. Detailed studies of the Froissar- 
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tian stimmung, as transmuted into Morris’s 
medieval sketches, have yet to be made, 
although it seems clear that one of the 
major characteristics of Morris’s medieval- 
ism—what we may call with Dixon Scott its 
“manliness ”’'—is the result of the poet’s 
extensive study of the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and the Adjoining 
Countries, from the Latter Part of the Reign 
of Edward III, to the Coronation of Henry 
IV. 

Certainly the greater number of the so- 
called Froissart poems by Morris reflect the 
same imagery of general ruin—an identical 
bildlichkeit of widespread destruction, of 
blood and rapine lying just beneath the 
colourful and the fascinating and _ the 
legendary in the Froissart account of the 
Hundred Years’ War, not merely realistic, 
but majestic in its sadness, as Tennyson said 
of Virgil, “at the doubtful doom of human 
kind.””* 

“Concerning Geffray Teste Noire” serves 
as an interesting example of such realistic— 
even Zawevns—medievalism. It is, as is 
well known, a ballad cast in the form of a 
dramatic monologue, spoken by John of 
Castel Neuf to one Alleyne, a man bound 
for Ortaise. John tells the story of the cam- 
paign against Teste Noire, the siege of 
Ventadour (where the brother of the listener 
was slain) under the direction of Sir John 
Bonne Lance and the Duke of Berry, then 
the attempted ambush of Teste Noire in the 
wood of Verville. While waiting in positions 
of concealment that day, John and his men 


1See Dixon Scott’s essay, ‘“‘ The First Morris,” 
Men of Letters (London, 1916). 

2 Morris’s treatment of his sources has been 
analysed critically by Elizabeth Kuester, Mittelalter 
und Aniike bei William Morris (Berlin, 1928), but 
the best recent studies mentioning the Froissart 
influences are those of Oscar Maurer. See ‘“* Some 
Sources of William Morris’s ‘The Wanderers ’,” 

The University of Texas Studies in English, XXIX 
(1950), 228-230, where Maurer notes that several 
of the finest of Morris's poems “ emphasizing the 
grimness and cruelty of medieval love and war, in 
The Defence of Guenevere were directly inspired 
by the fourteenth- -century | French historian.” See 
also Maurer’s article, ‘* Morris’s Treatment of 
Greek Legend in The Earthly Paradise,’ UTSE, 
XXXIIT (1954), 103-118, which makes a few refer- 
ences to Froissart’s effect on the peculiar brand 
of medievalism Morris developed. 

3 Another source of this “‘ realism’’ in the treat- 
ment of medieval subjects was of course Morris's 
intensive reading in the Old Norse chronicles and 
sagas, specifically the Heimskringla (in the trans- 
lation of Samuel Laing, London, 1844). See 
Maurer, *“* The Wanderers,” pp. 224-226. 
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had found two skeletons, those of a man 
and a maid, and had reconstructed the story 
of their deaths. John had later taken the 
bones down to his castle, buried them, and 
had a tomb made for them by Jaques 
Picard. The romantic story of their fate 
he suggests that Alleyne convey to John 
Froissart, that he may use it in his 
Chronicles. 

The story of the historical Geoffrey Téte- 
Noir is largely contained in Book IX of 
Froissart, chapters xiv (where the Duke of 
Berry besieges Ventadour) and xlix, among 
other places; and Froissart’s account of the 
terrible slaughter and excesses of the 
Jacquerie at Beauvais are found in II, 
chapter clxxix.* 

Although there is no mention in Froissart 
of the finding of a pair of skeletons similar 
to those of the lovers in the Morris tale, it 
it perhaps no coincidence that toward the 
end of Book IX, which is largely con- 
cerned with the campaigns of the Duke of 
Berry and Téte-Noir, we read that the 
Duchess of Lancaster discovers the bones 
of her father, Don Pedro (chapter liii) on 
the battlefield of Monteil. These bones are 
taken to Seville, conveyed to the cathedral, 
and most reverently buried there with 
solemn obsequies, attended—not by John of 
Castel Neuf, it is true—but by a man with 
a similar name, John of Castille. 

In “The Haystack in the Floods,” the 
disillusionment of Froissart’s later pages, 
and Morris’s own dwelling on the darker 
sides of medieval life, its violence, and 
terrible ferocity, haec turba et barbaries, 
reach a climax. Morris’s story of Godmar 
and Robert of Marny may echo, indirectly, 
some details of the conflict between Limou- 
sin and Louis Raimbaut, which Froissart 
relates in Book VII, chapter xxxii. ‘“ Louis 
Raimbaut had at Brioude,” says Froissart, 
““a very handsome woman for his mistress 
of whom he was passionately fond: and 
when he made any excursions from Brioude 
to Ance, he entrusted her to the care of 
Limousin.” 


Limousin was his brother in arms, and in 
him did he put his whole confidence; but 
he took such good care of the fair lady 


4 All the Froissart references in this note are to 
the Thomas Johnes edition, 12 vols. (London, 1805- 
1806.) Morris himself seems to have studied the 
translation of Sir John Bourchier, Lord Berners. 
Cf. J. W. Mackail, The Life of William Morris 
(London, 1922), I, 204. 
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that he obtained every favour from her, 
and Louis Raimbaut had information of 
it. This enraged Louis Raimbaut; and, 
in order to insult him as much as possible, 
he ordered him to be seized by his 
servants and marched naked . . . through! 
the town, and then flogged with rods, 
(VII, 229.) 


Limousin, banished and in exile, went over 


to the lord de la Voulte and with two! 


hundred men set an ambush for Raimbaut 
near a village called le Batterie, between | 
Nonnay and St. Julien. A sudden attack 
from ambush was successful; Raimbaut was 
swiftly captured. Froissart —_ records 
Limousin’s scornful speech to his bound and 
helpless enemy : 


“Louis, Louis! you should have been 
better accompanied. Do you remember 
the insult and shame you made me under- 
go at Brioude, 
mistress? I did not think that for a 
woman you would have made me suffer 
what you did; for if it had happened to 
me, I should not have been so angry. To 
two brothers in arms, such as we were 
then, one woman might have occasionally 
served.” The lords laughed at this speech, 
but Louis had no such inclination. (VII, 
233.) 


Raimbaut was beheaded at Villeneuve, but 
Froissart does not indicate what befell the 
mistress (Jehane the brown?). Two pages 
before the account of this fatal ambush 


on account of your! 





begins, Bastot de Mauléon describes another | 


ambush, where soldiers hid in “ 
hay; for it was about St. John’s Day, and 
the meadows were mown and making into 
hay (VII, 226-7).” The association with 
Morris’s famous image of ‘old soaked 
hay” is striking. De Mauléon’s men had 
their faces ‘covered with handkerchiefs so 
that no one could have known us,” and the 
reader is reminded of “the kerchief long’ 
with which Robert is bound in “ The Hay- 
stack and the Floods.” Robert’s war cry, 
“ St. George for Marny,” seems to be echoed 
in the name of a young friend of de Maul- 
éon’s, the lord de Marnay (VII, 223). 
Perhaps another parallel, from the stand- 
point of stimmungsbild, may be oserved in 
the story of Sir Vauflart de la Croix (I, 231), 
separated from the main army near the 
Pont a Tressin, after a confused battle 
between the Hainaulters and Sir Robert de 
Bailleul. The war cry in this brief combat 
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was “ Moriennes! ” rather than “ Marny! ” 
and the colours were not “ three red running 
lions,” but bars “counterbarred with two 
chevrons.” Still, the weather was the same 
at the Pont 4 Tressin, as that on the day 
Morris describes, with the wet dripping from 
every tree, “ for there was such a fog,” says 
Froissart, “that they could not distinguish 
anything at the distance of a lance’s length.” 
The imagery is similar to Morris’ picture of 
“dripping leafless woods,” where Jehane 
rode “ astride as troopers do,” 


With kirtle kilted to her knee, 
To which the mud splash’d wretchedly. 


There was almost the same kind of confu- 
sion and failure of forces to fight in this 
brief engagement at the bridge, as Morris 
gives us at the moment of Robert’s betrayal 
in the poem. The unhappy victim was sent 
to Lisle and put to death. 
One more Froissart account which 
resembles the “‘ Haystack” affair in some 
respects deserves mention: that of the cap- 
ture of Aymery de Pavie by Sir Geoffrey de 
Chargny, who forcibly separated Aymery 
from the beautiful woman who had lived 
as his mistress (II, 262-263). De Chargny, 
says Froissart, “heard that Aymery de 
Pavie was at a castle in the country near 
Calais, called Fretun, which the king of 
England had given him. The Italian lived 
there at his ease with a beautiful English- 
woman whom he had brought thither as his 
mistress.” Sir Geoffrey took a band of 
men-at-arms and crossbowmen to Fretun 
and caught Aymery completely by surprise. 
The Italian knight was taken back to 
St. Omer, where de Chargny “ did not suffer 
him to languish in prison, but had him put 
to death, with much cruelty, in the market- 
place... . Thus died Sir Aymery de Pavie; 
but his mistress escaped, for his death freed 
her, and she afterwards attached herself to 
a squire of France (II, 263). One wonders 
—did Godmar in real life finally have his 
way with the maid? — Joun M. PATRICK. 


Utah State University. 


“WILL, MY LORD OF LEICESTER’S 
JESTING PLAYER ” 
N a letter’ of Sir Philip Sidney to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, written from 
Utrecht on 24 March 1586, reference is 
made to a previous letter sent by the hands 


'See Harl. MS., 287, f.1. For extracts see 
Shakespeare Soc. Papers, I (1844), pp. 88-90. 
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of ‘ Will, my lord of Lester’s jesting player ” 
which had evidently gone astray. Sidney’s 
letter reads as follows: 


I wrote to yow a letter by Wil, my lord 
of Lester’s jesting player, enclosed in a 
letter to my wife, and I never had 
answer thereof. Hit contained somthing 
to my Lord of Lester and council, that 
some wai might be taken to stay my ladi 
there. I since dyvers tymes have writt to 
know whether you had receaved them, 
but you never answered me that point. 
I since find that the knave deliverd the 
letters to my ladi of Lester, but whether 
she sent them yow or no I know not, but 
earnestly desire to do, because I dout there 
is more enterpreted therof. 


As the lost letter contained something for 
“my Lord of Lester and council,” it was 
probably sent before the Earl left England. 
Sidney himself arrived in Flushing on 
November 18, 1585, and Leicester joined 
him on December 10: we may, therefore, 
reasonably assume that the date of this letter 
came sometime either at the end of 
November or the beginning of December,’ 
and this would agree with Sidney’s state- 
ment in that he had often inquired about it 
from Walsingham in the interval, but in 
vain. 

Who was “Will, my lord of Lester’s jesting 
player”? An attempt to answer this ques- 
tion was made about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by John Bruce* with rather 
unsatisfactory results, for he set quite a host 
of people thinking wrongly, and among 
them Sir E. K. Chambers,* who remarked, 
on the basis of this article: “He [Kemp] 
probably emerges as one of Leicester’s men 
in the Low Countries during 1585-6 and 
thence made his way to Denmark.” 

Bruce had considered three likely candi- 
dates, these three being William Shakespeare, 
William Johnson and William Kemp. 

Shakespeare is altogether out of the 
question, not because, as Bruce had 
suggested, Sidney would not have spoken so 
slightingly of a mind “so contemplative and 
refined” as evidenced by his “earliest 
works,” but because there is no evidence to 

2 Since Sidney’s wife was pregnant, he probably 
did not want her to join him in Holland. She, 
however, did join him at the end of March. See 
D.N.B., XVIII, pp. 227-8. 

3See J. Bruce: Who Was “ Will, My Lord of 
Leycester’s Jesting Player?’’ Shaks. Soc. Papers, I 
(1844), pp. 88-95. 

4 See Chambers: E.S., II, 325 and 325 f.n. 
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establish any connection between him and 
the Earl of Leicester and no work by him 
before the date of the letter is known. 

Johnson, similarly, may be rejected, not 
so much on the ground that he was obscure, 
but because his last known association with 
Leicester’s company was about eleven years 
before March 1586. 

Bruce himself selected Kemp as the only 
valid claimant, and in support of his view 
he pointed, rather anachronistically, to the 
reputation Kemp earned later. Besides the 
total lack of direct evidence, two serious 
objections may be raised against Bruce’s 
solution of the problem. 

In the first place, there are indications 
which seem to suggest that Kemp was not 
in the Netherlands at this time. His presence 
at Elsinore from June to August 1586 is 
proved by entries in the “ Monnetz Besold- 
ing og Kostpendinge, etc. (monthly pay-roll 
and board account) of the city of Elsinore, 
January 22, 1585, to January 22, 1587, eight 
months’ pay roll, page 10 (Original in the 
Royal Archives, Copenhagen).””° 

The entries pertaining to the time referred 
to above, translated by Jacob A. Riis,® read 
thus: 

xxxvi thaler, Wilhelm Kempe, instru- 

mentalist, got two months’ board for him- 

self and a boy named Daniel Jonns 

(Jones). He had earned pay from June 17, 

when he took service. In addition a 

month’s pay was given him as a parting 

gift. In all, three months at twelve 
dollars per month. 

The same records give the names of five 
other English players who were also in the 
service of the Duke of Elsinore from June 
17, 1586, to September 18, 1586, ‘‘ making 
three months and three days at six daler 
each per month, the amount is 84 daler 3 
skillings each; together 92 daler 15 skilling, 
for which Thomas Stephens has given his 
receipt.” The names of these five men are 
Thomas Stephens, George Bryan, Thomas 
King, Thomas Pope and Robert Percy. 
Furthermore in the same records, there is 
an entry in the year 1585 of a payment of 
four skillings to repair a board fence 
‘““which the people broke down the time the 
English played in the yard.” The yard was 
of the town hall and if the crowd was so 

5 Cf. New Shakespeareana, I (1902), p. 16. 

®Jacob A. Riis: ‘ Hamlet’s Castle’, Century 


Magazine, LXI, New Series, XXXIX, Nov. 1900- 
April 1901, pp. 391 ff. 
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large as to break the board fence the acting 


may easily have been attractive and the | 


players probably the same as are referred to 
in the records later in 1586. If Kemp was 
indeed a member of the troupe that played 
in the yard of the Elsinore town hall in 
1585, it becomes very improbable that he 
could have been with Sidney in November 
1585. Elsinore is, as the crow flies, at 
a distance of about 390 miles from Utrecht 
and in those days of slow and unsafe com. 
munication it is most unlikely that Kemp 
could have travelled to and fro between 
Elsinore, Utrecht and England. The argu- 
ment that goes most against his candidature 
for “ Will, my lord of Lesters jesting player,” 
however, is that his name is never men- 
tioned before or after this date as a player 
of Leicester’s Company. 

I make bold to suggest that the “ Will” 
of Sidney’s letter was Robert Wilson: his 
claim for this candidature is, at any rate, 
stronger than that of the others. The diffi- 
culty about his being addressed as “ Will” 
is not insuperable. There is some slight 
evidence from the text of The Famous 
Victories of Henry the Fifth’ that Wilson 
was nicknamed “ Robin,” but such a nick- 
name could not have been used in 
Leicester’s household because it was pre- 
cisely by this name that the Queen addressed 
the Earl. It is true that shortened forms of 
surnames were rare, but “Will” for 
“Wilson” seems a reasonable abbreviation. 

Wilson’s connection with Leicester had 
been of long duration by 1585. It is true 
that in 1583, after at least eleven years 
association with Leicester’s players, he had 
transferred himself to the newly formed 
Queen’s Company, but since the formation 
of this new Queen’s troupe had really 
amounted to the annexation by Elizabeth 
of nearly all of Leicester’s leading actors, 
Wilson’s membership of it cannot be inter- 
preted as a personal breach with the Earl, 
and Leicester’s patronage of Wilson might 
well have continued. Even if this were not 
so, the position which Wilson had reached 
during his service before 1583 with the Earl 
would alone have justified the use of a 


7 Fleay’s belief that this play was acted by the 
Queen’s Men about c. 1585-6 does not seem far 
from the truth, and is based on strong evidence for 
the use of prose as a medium of expression 
throughout the play and the fact that Tarlton 
(d. 1588) acted in it both point to the same con- 
clusion. See F. G. Fleay: A Chronicle History of 
the London Stage, 1559-1642 (1890); p. 67. 
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phrase such as Sidney used for Wilson; and 
there can be no obstacle to the description 
being applied to him even after his formal 
connection with the Earl had been broken. 

Furthermore we have another telling, 
almost conclusive, piece of evidence which 
goes near to clinching the issue by showing 
that there were other persons besides Sidney 
who addressed Wilson by using a phrase 
similar to that used by him. In a letter‘ 
dated 25 April, 1585, written in Latin by 
Thomas Baylye to one Bawdewin, the 
former definitely refers to Robert Wilson as 
“Wilsonus quidam _ Leycestrii comitis 
servus.” The fact that a description so akin 
to that used afterwards by Sidney to dis- 
tinguish Wilson from the rest of the actors 
of London was used by a fellow actor 
suggests that had Sidney been using a 
similar expression in 1585 there would have 
been no doubt as to his meaning. 

Soon after his provisional appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief of the operations in 
the Netherlands Leicester had _ issued 
hundreds of letters to his erstwhile retainers 
and tenants asking them as their overlord to 
render him service in the Netherlands with 
all equipment and furniture.? Under the 
circumstances it is quite likely that in 
addition he asked his players, both old and 
new, to join him in the expedition. 

Taking all these facts into consideration 
it is most probable that “Will” of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s letter was Robert Wilson, and 
his service in the Netherlands would account 
for an allusion in The Three Lords and 
Three Ladies of London (1. 634) to the Low 
Countries as well as the absence of refer- 
ences to him in England during the period. 

H. S. D. MITHAL. 

The Shakespeare Institute, 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 


’See J. Hunter: Hallamshire (1819), p. 59; also 
see Chambers: E.S., II, pp. 301-2. 

*See Leycester Correspondence, 1585-6, ed. John 
Bruce (1844), 5-6. 


MEN MADE FREE OF THE 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 1605-1640— 
SOME CORRECTIONS TO THE LIST IN 

ARBER’S “ TRANSCRIPT ” 
(CONSIDERABLE use is made by biblio- 

graphers and others of the list of 
Stationers taking up their freedom, 1605- 
1640, prepared by C. R. Rivington and 
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printed by E. Arber in volume III of his A 
Transcript of the Registers of the Company 
of Stationers of London, 1554-1640. How- 
ever, a comparison of the printed list with 
the original manuscript reveals a number 
of errors of transcription, some of them 
certainly quite inconsequential but others 
important enough I think to justify this list 
of corrections. Since Rivington retained the 
chronological order of the original register, 
I give the reference first by year and then 
by name in the left-hand column, and the 


correct reading in the right-hand column. 


Reference 
1605 Samuell Macham 
William Gay 
Leonerd Becket 
Thomas Watkins 
Edmond Yate 
ffrauncis 
ffawlknour [sic] 
John Wright 
henry Daunport 
George Tanfeild 
ffrauncis 
ffawlknour 
1606 William John 
1607 Laurence Lyle or 
Lisle 
Robert Hasby 


1608 Nicholas Broune 
James Hayden 

1609 After Samuel 
Reade add John 


Rixon 
1610 Matthewe Tagell 
Thomas Wrosse 
William Bladon 
Richard Badger 
1611 Joseph Bagsett 
Roger Ewens 
Richard Rebertes 
1612 Thomas 
Corneforth 
1613 Godfrey Emerson 
William Arundell 
Henry Gybson 
John Haveland 
1614 ffrancis Constable 
Henry Dawson 


Thomas Chatyue 
1615 ffrancis Howson 


1616 Richard 
Hodgkinson 
Jonathan Aldee 
William Toton 
Samyell Davis 
1617 Henry Houre 
ffrancis Mulsh 


Correction 


All men free on Oct. 7 


ffrauncis ffawlkenor 


William Johns 
Laurence Lyle 


Made free Feb. 23 and 
should follow George 
Morgan 

Nicholas Bourne 

James Haydon 

Samuel Rande, Jan. 16 
Made free June 26 


All made free May 7 


Joseph Bagfett 
Roger Evens 
Richard Robertes 
Made free Nov. 9 


Made free Mar. 18 
William Arrundell 

Made free June 28 
Made free June 28 
ffrances Constable 

Henry Danson. (He was 
bound as henry Dansey 
—Arber II. 288.) 
Thomas Chatyne 

ffrancis Hewson (although 
even the correction is 
wrong for this man was 
bound on 2.11.07 as 
ffrancis Henson, his 
proper name). 

Made free June 3. 


Jonathan Alldee 
William Teton 
Samuell Davis 
Henry Heard 
ffrances Mulsh 
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Reference Correction 
1618 Peter Braddey Peter Braddy 
William Bateson Made free Dec. 7 
1621 Eduard Burby Edward Burby 


William Parratt 
ffrances Grove 


1623 William Barratt 
ffrancis Grove 


1625 Thomas Alehprue Thomas Alchorne 

1626 Henrye Varford Henrye Barford 
Richard Reinston Richard Keniston 

1627 Raffe Harbford Raffe Hartford 


Daniell Pakeman 
William Peircehay 
Jacob Stanninagh 
Richard Oulton 
William Barrett. (The 
date given in the register 
is certainly Apr. 9, but 
since Barrett is actually 
entered there after 
Stocke—Rivington has 
reversed the order—Apr 
9 is probably an error for 
May 9.) 
Henry Dochen 
The Company Clerk has 
erred in entering this 
name twice. The first 
entry is correct, William 
Maior being bound to 
Joseph Hunscott for 8 
years from 25.3.26. The 
second entry should read 
John Maior, brother of 
William and bound to 
John Wright for 8 years 
from 24.6.26. 
On Oct. 10 an apprentice was made free by William 
Tyton, a blank (not recorded by Rivington) being 
left in the register for his name. Tyton at this 
time could have presented any one of four men for 
his freedom: George Cockshotte (bound 26.3.18), 
John Price (bound 22.6.18), John Singell (bound 
7.9.18), and John Thomas (bound 4.9.26). 


1635 Thomas Back Thomas Bach 
ffrancis Cardwell florence Cordwell. 
was bound 
Fetherston as 
Cawdwell for 
from 24.6.26.) 
Made free June 22 


Edward Winslow 
Raph Gittins 
Made free May 2 
John Hancocks 
Made free Oct. 29 
Made free Oct. 29 
John Golby 
Richard Vicaris 
Nathaniell Paris 


1628 Daniell Wakeman 

1629 William Percehay 

1632 Jacob Stamminagh 
Richard Pulton 
William Barret 


1633 Henry Dothen 
1634 William Maior 


(He 
to Henry 
florence 
8 years 


humphrey 
Blundon 
Edward Winston 
1636 Ralph Gittens 
1637 Edmond Weaver 
1638 John Hancocke 
John Salleman 
Simon Goslyn 
John Colby 
1639 Richard Vicario 
Nathaniell Parie 
1640 Israell Gren Israell Grew 
Phillip Thaserne Phillip Traherne 


The errors in dating and in the transcrip- 
tion of initial letters are the most serious of 
those above, and even these would be of less 
moment if the original apprenticeship 
registers for this period were available in 
print. Since, however, this source of 
correction is absent I feel that the above list 
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might be of some help in preventing the | 


perpetuation of error. 
D. F. MCKENZIE. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


*THE BROOD OF FOLLY’ 


"THE debt of L’Allegro and II Penseroso 

to the ‘ Abstract of Melancholy’ pre. 
fixed by Burton to the Anatomy is hardly 
more than their similar shift between a 


‘divine’ and a ‘damn’d’ melancholy. The | 
alternation of praise and blame would of | 


course have presented no difficulty to an age 
practised in rhetorical techniques of 
elevating and degrading. But both Burton 
and Milton do more than praise and blame 
the same object by associating it with 
elevating and degrading attributes. Both 
divide the object into opposed kinds, 
suggesting that unlike things have gone 
masked under the same name. Can the 
device have been suggested by the Moriae 
Encomium of Erasmus? The book was a 
clear favourite with them both. 

Moria makes a comparable distinction the 
ground of her self-praise, citing as authority 
the famous passage in Phaedrus where 
Socrates, like a good butcher cutting at the 
joints, distinguished between a right-handed 
and a left-handed madness. She defends 
herself against the croaking Stoics who say, 
‘Nothing is more lamentable than madness, 
and pure folly is either very near madness, 
or more likely is the same thing. What is 
madness but a wandering of the wits?’ To 
which she answers: 


To begin with, not every kind of madness 
is a calamity. Otherwise Horace would 
not have said, “A _ pleasant madness 
inspires me.” Nor would Plato have 
ranked the frenzy of poets, prophets, and 
lovers among the chief blessings of 
life. . . . Madness is really of two kinds. 
The first is sent up from hell by the venge- 
ful Furies. .. . The second kind . . . comes 
from me and is to be desired above all 
things. 
(18, tr. L. F. Dean.) 
The passage from Plato cited by Moria is 
one that Burton alludes to several times, 
though for his division of love he turns 
rather to the speech of the physician 
Pausanias in the Symposium and in true 
Burtonian fashion makes it depend on ‘the 
principal parts which are affected, the brain 
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and liver’ (p. 620), listing a host of other 
authorities to back Plato’s ‘warrant’: 
Scaliger, Valerius, Melanchthon, Ficino, 
Augustine, and Origen. On sacred and pro- 
fane love he could, of course, have quoted 
as many sources as he liked. 

With Milton too the passages in Phaedrus 
and the Symposium were favourites. And 
since both Burton and Milton would have 
had the idea of the right-handed and left- 
handed madness impressed upon them by 
Plato directly, there seems no need to 
suggest Erasmus’ Folly as the parent of 
their two-fold melancholy. Plato’s distinc- 
tion comes after all in one of the most 
memorable speeches he ever wrote for 
Socrates, the recantation of his defaming of 
love: 

‘No truth is in that tale’ which says that, 

when a lover may be had, one ought to 

accept the non-lover . . . because the 
lover is mad, the non-lover in his senses. 

It would be right enough, if to be mad 

were simply and solely an evil. But in 

reality the greatest blessings come to us 
through madness, for there is a madness 
that is given from on high. .. . To him 
who is rightly mad, rightly possessed, the 
madness brings release from his present 
ills... . Madness such as this is given by 
the gods for our highest blessing. 
(244-5, tr. Cooper.) 
From which follows the myth of the winged 
soul with its vision of the Ideas, whence the 
‘madness’ of love is born. And the point 
is re-emphasized in the later discussion of 
thetoric : 


We said that love was a kind of madness, 
did we not? And said that there were 
two sorts of madness? One has its cause 
in human illness; the other comes by a 
divine release from the ordinary rules of 
life... . And of the madness from on 
high we made a quadruple division. (265) 


But the concern of both passages in 
Phaedrus is with love rather than the 
dichotomy of madness in general. Moria 
shifts the emphasis and at the same time 
traces the left-handed species not to ill 
health but to ‘ the vengeful Furies ’ who send 
it up from hell. Her distinction thus comes 
much closer to both Burton’s and Milton’s, 
to the ‘Ghosts, goblins, fiends,’ associated 
with the dark melancholy, ‘ another hell,’ by 
Burton, and to the ‘loathed Melancholy / 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born’ 
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in L’Allegro, who even has the ‘ragged 
locks’ of a Fury. 

The influence of the Moriae Encomium 
on Burton is clear in the whole satirical 
‘Democritus to the Reader’ which runs 
pell-mell through the evidences of melan- 
choly rampant in the world in much the 
same spirit as Moria parades the follies of 
mankind. It is clearest in the equation 
‘ Folly, melancholy, madness are but one 
disease,” and again ‘who is not a fool, 
melancholy, mad?’ (p. 31). The wholesale 
harangue with its repeated ‘Who is the fool 
now?’ has its obvious debt to Erasmus’ 
memorable goddess. 

Whether the two-fold melancholy herself 
has a similar debt remains in question. But 
it is amusing to fancy a genealogy for 
Milton’s ‘Goddess, sage and holy,’ that 
traces her to the witty Moria as Moria stems 
from ‘the divine madness’ marked off by 
Socrates from its left-handed namesake and 
in her turn impresses something of her re- 
markable nature on the subject of Burton’s 
Anatomy. The pensive goddess of /I// 
Penseroso would thus become, ‘sober, 
steadfast, and demure’ though she is, one 
of the ‘brood of folly’ spawned by 
Erasmus’ lively Moria. IRENE SAMUEL. 


Hunter College. 


BOOKS AND THEIR JACKETS 


ON two occasions recently I have pur- 
chased books the jackets of which had 
illustrations very pertinent to the letterpress, 
but which were not repeated in the books 
themselves. I do not think grangerization 
should become a necessity. P.D.M. 


THE WILL OF JANE LODGE (NEE 
ISHAM) (1612-1687) 


JN Notes and Queries for April and May, 

1956, the present writers gave an 
account of Sidney Lodge and his pupil 
Charles FitzCharles, Earl of Plymouth. 
The completion of the story of Sidney’s 
widowed mother, the racy Mrs. Jane Lodge 
(née Isham), who survived him, has been 
made possible by the issue in 1958 of a 
further volume, covering the years 1686 to 
1693, of the Index to Wills proved in the 


1 New Series, Vol. 3, Nos. 4 and 5. 
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Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Mrs. 
Lodge’s Will appears there as proved in 
1687.” 

When the Will was drawn up on 18 May 
1685, Mrs. Lodge had moved from the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, to that 
of St. Andrew, Holborn. The property 
which she possessed at her native Barby 
and a hamlet called Onley in the same 
parish, in Northamptonshire, Jane be- 
queathed to her only surviving child, ‘ my 
deare and loving daughter Eliza Mariana 
Baggs the now wife of Mr. John Baggs ’"—a 
barrister of Gray’s Inn—and her heirs. To 
her son-in-law Mrs. Lodge left the surpris- 
ingly large sum of £100 ‘ to buy him books’. 
In May 1685 John and Eliza Baggs, who 
had been married nearly two years, were the 
parents of one child, a daughter, Jane, whose 
existence was previously unknown to us. 
This baby girl (her grandmother’s godchild) 
was an object of special solicitude to the old 
lady. Not only did she leave the infant £100 
‘to bee improved for her vse and benefitt’ 
after the testator’s death and paid to her 
either at her coming of age or at her 
marriage (whichever should happen first), 
but in a schedule annexed to the Will, 
bestowed upon the little Jane a number of 
personal legacies. These included a 
‘ sucking bottell for her little silver pott ’. 

The residue of Mrs. Lodge’s estate was 
devised to her beloved daughter: Mrs. 
Baggs and her husband were appointed joint 
executors of the Will, which they proved on 
14 September 1687. Mrs. Lodge expressed 
the wish to ‘ bee buried if it may bee con- 
venient . . . in the new burying place in 
Moorefeilds’. Moorfields lies in the parish 
of St. Giles Without Cripplegate, but there 
is no record of the burial of Jane Lodge in 
the registers of this church, or in those of 
St. Andrew, Holborn. It is, however, prob- 
able that by ‘ Moorefeilds ’ is meant the land 
on the north side of the City and south of 
Old Street, part of which later became the 
original Bunhillfields Burial Ground, City 
Road. In 1665, the year of pestilence, this 
was set apart by the Corporation as a 
common cemetery for the burial of such 
bodies as could not have room in their 
parochial burial grounds. Unfortunately, 
no interment registers of ‘ Moorefeilds’ or 
Bunhillfields are known to have survived 
from a period prior to 1713 when the series 


2 116 Foot. 


of registers (preserved at Somerset House) 
M 3 
begins. MARGARET TOYNBEE. 
(Sir) GyLEs ISHAM. 


3 We are much indebted for the search in the two 
parish registers and for the information about 
* Moorefeilds’ to the kindness of Mr. A. H. Hall, 
Librarian of the Guildhall Library. 


JUSTA EDOUARDO KING 


yee EDOUARDO KING may have 

been intended as a unified work within 
a flexible comprehensive design. If not, the 
least we can say is that certain of its con- 
tributors, in writing their elegies, took into 
account the poems of others, to which they 
clearly had access. 

Certain poems echo each other. Milton’s 
“ fatali Bark” is to be found in Hall: 

The fatall bark’s dark cabbin must inshrine 

That precious dust, which fate would not confine 

To vulgar coffins. Marble is not fit 

Tinclose rich jewels, but a cabinet. 

This is itself recalled in Norton: 

I’th’Irish sea one jewel lies, 

Which thy whole cabinet outvies. 
“Neptune hath got an Universitie,” says 
Cleveland, and Briggs: 

Nor did it seem one private man to die, 
But a well order’d Universitie. 
Olivier’s Arethusa, his Peter walking the 
waves, and his “ officious dolphine”’ recall 
Milton’s contribution. 

Some of the common material is inevitable 
in a number of poems on a common 
subject; much is clearly the result of mutual 
borrowing. A larger community of idea 
suggests that some poems were written with 
an overall plan in mind, Milton’s among 
them. Henry King’s is explicitly written as 
an introduction to the rest. He presents his 
grief as one “In a relation’: then bids the 
others, 

“|. . here, take up this theme, 

And sing the world his Epicedium.”’ 
King’s subsequent invitation to “ tears” may 
be answered by Beaumont and Brown, who 
agree that tears may drown Edward King or 
his memory again. It is balanced and 
negated by Milton’s ‘““Weep no more,” a 
turning point not only of Lycidas but of 
the collection it closes. King’s poem is in 
other respects a _ prelude, Milton’s 4 
summary and interpretation of themes 
already stated. King opens with the major 
theme to be interpreted: the reason for 
death. Death is “executioner to destinie; 
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Brought in by sinne.” The theme is repeated 
by Briggs: God’s “vengeance” fell on 
man’s “sinne.” It is this which Milton 
defines in the ‘“‘fatall Bark.” The bark is 
man, subject to death (“fatall’’) because 
built in the “‘eclipse”” man has endured 
since Adam’s fall, and rigged with the 
“curses dark” (among them death) conse- 
quent on that fall. 

This King accepts: “ we have sinn’d, and 
now must bear the curse.”’ All his brother’s 
virtue and learning were unable to resist 
“that sad irrevocable breath . . . which 
curst us all to death.” Milton shows that 
virtue, by Christ’s “dear might” may in 
fact save. King, and Briggs with him, will 
not ‘examine God’s decree.” Milton, con- 
cluding the theme, both examines and 
explains. King’s own answer to atheism 
had been his brother’s faith “ Not stuffed 
with doubts.” To this Milton gives a wider 
dimension in the “‘ faithfull Herdman’s art,” 
so that man’s maintenance of faith is now 
the redeeming recompense he makes for the 
original breach of faith in the bark’s “ per- 
fidiousness.” 

Other themes begun by other poets are 
concluded and interpreted by Milton’s poem. 
King praises his dead brother for the fame 
he conferred on family and friends. Beau- 
mont testifies to the personal fame reflected 
on him by King. The anonymous third 
poem would seek to keep it. But Beaumont 
says: ‘Our earth hath bred celestiall 
flowers,” and on this concept Milton bases 
his reply: “‘ Fame is no plant that grows on 
mortall soil.” From a hint in Briggs that 
detraction herself had ‘‘ blazed ” his “ fame,” 
Milton shows the ‘| blaze” of fame as 
mortal, and no true fame. 

The theme of resurrection, symbolised by 
the sun setting in the western sea and rising 
again, is touched throughout: “Till with 
new beams from seas he seems to rise” 
(Hall); “ Who by the deep Did’st climbe to 
th’ highest heav’ns” (poem III). At XII 
the sunset is final, and this is surely a 
planned depth of despair, coming as it does 
immediately before Milton’s proclamation 
of the day-star. 

A different kind of interaction between 
the two poems remains for notice. It is that 
of personal comment. More (in the only 
poem other than Milton’s which rests 
heavily on Biblical substance) comments 
overtly and adversely on other poems in the 
collection. He waspishly proclaims distaste 
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for horrific elegy: he is “sober.” When he 
disclaims 

... their eyes, who 

See all things double, and report them so 
he is referring to Henry King, who had 
writien : 

. . . two sorrows sure will do, 

That he is dead, that I am not dead too. 

Yet dead I’m once already: for in him 

I lost my best life. 
When More says: 

Nor do I like their pietie, who to sound 

His depth of learning, where they feel no ground, 

Strain till they lose their own; then think to ease 

The losse of both, by cursing guiltlesse seas 
he is first referring to the immediately pre- 
ceding poem by Cleveland: 

Whose learning if we sound, we must confesse 

The sea but shallow, and him bottomlesse. 

Next there is probably a tilt at Olivier, who 
makes Arethusa’s suitor (in an error not 
repeated by Milton) the river Achelous. The 
curse upon the sea is probably that with 
which King ends his poem. 

Lycidas has more in common with More 
than the use of Biblical substance. He 
adopts More’s method of open and adverse 
comment on another elegy. J.H., (“un- 
doubtedly,” says Masson, “J. Hayward, 
Chancellor and Canon-Residentiary of 
Lichfield Cathedral”) contributed a poem 
unlike all but one of the others, in 
that it was addressed to “the deceased’s 
vertuous sister.” It is not so much an elegy 
on him as a eulogy of her, praising her 
physical beauty, her patience, and her good 
example in going to church. Not Edward 
King but she is the “saint” of this poem; 
which admits to expressing no grief for him, 
but much admiration for her. 

The poem by the Chancellor of Lichfield 
Cathedral attacks puritan ‘“ stubbornnesse 
against the Church” by a neat reversal. It 
turns upon the stubborn that epithet which 
Milton’s puritan master had coined: “the 
blatant beast.” They offend the Chancellor 
of Lichfield in finding superstitious that 
importance given to music for which his 
cathedral and bishop were famed. 
Cathedrals to Hayward are 

Quires of angels in epitomie, 

Maugre the blatant beast, who cries them down, 

As savouring of superstition. 

Hayward’s “saint” and his “quires of 
angels ” are upon this earth: in King’s sister 
and the church in which she worships. 
Milton replies by placing his “ Saints” and 
“sweet Societies That sing” in heaven. A 
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peculiar pungency. lies in Milton’s vision of 
heavenly music when placed against Hay- 
ward’s praise of church music in terms of 
saints and angels. 

Milton also replies to Hayward’s tu- 
quoque employment of the blatant beast 
with another potent beast image out of 
Spenser: “the grim Woolf.” That in the 
July eclogue (cf. September eclogue, 156), 
Renwick suggests, referred to “secret 
Catholics—and High Churchmen, perhaps, 
who were not much better.” It is used in 
precisely this Spenserian sense by Milton, to 
refer not to the general body of the Roman 
Church, but to the tacit depradations of 
masked Catholics, “ with privy paw... and 
nothing said.” As such it contains an 
innuendo against the High Church author 
of the poem Milton is attacking. 

That is tit-for-tat; and Milton carries 
exact payment in kind further. Hayward 
had used the puritan epithet against the 
puritan. Milton employs the same method 
in choosing a bishop to attack the clergy. 
St. Peter is himself mitred, true bishop of a 
heavenly church against the false officers 
of an earthly one. Hayward had himself 
claimed Peter, in describing King’s sister as 
“saint Peter’s matrone.” In making Peter 
his ideal and rebuke, Milton is annexing the 
very symbol of the opposing side to use 
against them. At the same time he again 
recalls Spenser, as Hayward had done, echo- 
ing E.K.’s gloss to the May eclogue, against 
“ Antichristian prelates, which usurpe a 
tyrannical dominion in the Churche, and 
with Peter’s counterfet keyes, open a wide 
gate to al wickednesse and insolent govern- 
ment.” 

The passage is part of a controversy that 
at a certain level involves personalities. In 
it Milton enters the dimension of particular 
satiric reference inhabited by Spenser, 
Mantuan and Petrarch. Morrell was a real 
person; Peter’s rebuke in Petrarch’s 6th 
eclogue was to Clement V. If we choose to 
explore further, we may find a personal 
target more distinguished than Hayward in 
Milton’s attack on the clergy. Not sur- 
prisingly Lichfield offers a possible candi- 
date. Robert Wright, Bishop of Lichfield 
(see D.N.B.), was a Laudian prelate who 
enjoined on his diocese the use of copes and 
a due attention to the use of church music. 
Wright was reported to be of covetous dis- 
position: one who for his belly’s sake had 
intruded into the fold. Of all court preachers 
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he was reckoned “the worst”; he fed his 
sheep “ with wind.” When he list, he could 
grate on his scrannel pipes: for he had 
both edited and contributed to a volume like 
Justa Edouardo King, the book of funeral 
elegies on the death of Sir Henry Unton in 
1596. 

Milton’s poem appears to include an 
element incorporated in his master’s 
pastoral. The personal satiric attack of The 
Shepheardes Calender finds an equivalent in 
Lycidas. That it is on this level an 
occasional poem and a personal one in no 
way detracts from it as a work dealing with 
universal themes. It adds a dimension to 
the work without restricting its scope. It 
also offers an insight into the esteem in 
which Milton was held by his Cambridge 
contemporaries; for his position, both as 
commentator and poet, permitted to reply to 
other poems in the collection and to offer 
their poetic culmination, was a privileged 
one. The collection itself, in its hospitality 
to opposing ideas, was more liberal than has 
always been understood; and we shall miss 
something of Milton’s skill if we do not see 
that he was organizing not only his own 
themes but those of the book as a whole. 


MICHAEL LLoyp. 
University College, 
Keele, Staffordshire. 


KING JAMES AND “THE PHOENIX” 
—AGAIN 


T was a matter of some interest for me 
to see N. W. Bawcutt’s “ Middleton’s 
The Phoenix as a Royal Play,” and later, W. 
Power's ‘‘ The Phoenix, Raleigh and King 
James,” since in both of these articles the 
very plausible identification of Phoenix in 
the play with King James was advanced and 
supported by reference to political occur- 
rences in 1603-4, particularly those tragic 
events which led to Ralegh’s trial, near- 


execution and imprisonment.’ In an un- 
published dissertation on Middleton's 
comedies, completed in 1954, I too 


suggested that Middleton, in giving the Duke 
of Ferrara a 45-year rule was_ inviting 
identification of the Duke with Elizabeth 
and Phoenix with James. 

That the number 45 was repeatedly 
associated with the Queen’s reign is eVi- 
denced by numerous literary and polemical 


IN. & Q., ns. III, 287-288 and ns. IV, 57-61. 
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uses. In three separate instances, for 
example, Dekker makes reference to it;? 
Richard Martin, Jonson’s friend and bene- 
factor, in his speech to James “in the name 
of the Sheeriffes of London and Middlesex,” 
uses the same reference; Bacon recalls it in 
The Advancement of Learning, and both 
Stowe and Camden chronicle the Queen’s 
45th year. To support the contentions then 
of Messrs. Bawcutt and Power, it is unthink- 
able that a royal audience, seeing the play 
on February 20, 1603/4, should have missed 
the significance of the aged Duke’s refer- 
ence. 

There are, further, many isolated 
examples of the application of the phoenix 
metaphor to James in current speeches, 
chronicles, and occasional verse, and though 
the association of the phoenix with the 
sovereign figure is generally not uncommon, 
the coincidence here is very strong argu- 
ment.° 

The additional suggestion made by both 
Mr. Bawcutt and Mr. Power that Ralegh 
was probably intended by the conspirator 
Proditor in the play is not difficult to accept. 
Once the framework of contemporary events 
had been established further application to 
the allegedly most notorious actor in these 
events, the Bye “treason,” Ralegh, would 
certainly have followed. And to support the 
probability that Middleton’s attention had 
been drawn to Ralegh at this period, there 
is in Michaelmas Term (1604), the play 
which probably immediately followed The 
Phoenix, what seems to be a more overt 
allusion. In IV, 4, ll. 20-21, Quomodo puns, 

I see the world is very loath to praise me ; 

‘Tis rawly friends with me... . 
In the sense of immature or unfinished 
“rawly”” is not an uncommen word in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but as 
Quomodo uses it, meaning, I assume, 
scarcely, the OED gives only one, late- 
seventeenth century usage. Ralegh’s name 
was Often spelled “rawly” and was un- 
doubtedly pronounced in that way. 

The incident of James’s first encounter 
with Ralegh is related by Aubrey, and 


2? The Dead Tearme, Seven Deadly Sins, and in 
The Magnificent Entertainment, the last having 
been prepared in collaboration with Middleton for 
the royal entrance into London on March 15, 
1603/4. 

5 Dekker again, for example, refers to James in 
The Magnificent Entertainment as “that sacred 
Phoenix,” and in The Whore of Babylon as the 

second Phoenix.” 
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though Aubrey’s reputation for accuracy is 
not high, the fact that the details of the 
meeting were sufficiently memorable to sur- 
vive until the middle of the seventeenth 
century for his chronicling of gossip lends 
a certain credibility to the story. Still 
apparently unaware that the great age of 
Elizabeth had passed and that obsequious- 
ness and masculine beauty had become the 
indispensable court virtues, Ralegh ignored 
the Cecil-inspired proclamation forbidding 
recourse of public officials to the king 
during the progress southward in April. The 
vitriol of Lord Henry Howard and the 
cunning of Cecil had prepared the new 
sovereign thoroughly, and the miserable pun 
which Aubrey reports must have been an 
ugly shock: “O my soule, mon, I have 
heard rawly of thee.’”* 

The further suggestion by Messrs. Baw- 
cutt and Power that Middleton (or, since I 
suspect that Middleton had a collaborator, 
the author of certain sections of the play) 
relied on Basilikon Doron as a guide in the 
political philosophy of the play is also not 
difficult to concede. There is evidence, how- 
ever, that a more serious intention than 
simply currying favor is also to be found 
in the play. I suggest that in the serious 
portions (written by someone other than 
Middleton, I suspect), those dealing with 
Phoenix and the plots against the state, there 
is evidence to indicate that the author was 
intending a political exemplum, that in 
Phoenix the ideal figure of sovereignty was 
intended and also that there is gentle and 
covert admonishment. Though certainly 
nothing as elaborate as Spenser’s moral- 
political lesson had ever appeared in the 
theatre, moderate admonishment was 
apparently not impossible under Elizabeth.* 
The Jacobeans were to discover that James’s 
tolerance of such matters was unpredictable, 
especially when he later came under the 
domination of Spain, and yet there is 


4John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Oliver Lawson 
Dick (London, 1949), p. 257. 

5 Mr. Bawcutt in saying, “‘ But she [Elizabeth] 
was never, I believe, portrayed on the stage during 
her lifetime in even an indirect manner,” has 
overlooked the slight evidence that presentation of 
royal figures during Elizabeth’s reign was not un- 
known and that she herself is reported to have com- 
mented to the Spanish Ambassador during the 
production of a play at court on March 5, 1565, 
“This is all against me.” See Calendar of State 
Papers, Spanish, I, 404, quoted in E. M. Albright, 
Dramatic Publication in England, 1580-1640 (New 
York, 1927), p. 111. 
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evidence that a surprising amount of laxity 
existed during the first years of the reign. 
According to John Chamberlain, in a letter 
to Winwood, “ The tragedy of Gowry, with 
all the action and actors... .” was played 
by the King’s Men in December of 1604.° 
And in March of 1605 Samuel Calvert wrote, 
with apparent surprise, to Winwood that 

The players do not forbear to represent 

upon their Stage the whole course of this 

present time, not sparing either King, 

State, or Religion, in so great absurdity 

and with such liberty, that any would be 

afraid to hear them.’ 

In the opening speech of the Duke of 
Ferrara in which he makes reference to his 
45 years of reign, there also appear the 
following lines : 

For there’s as much disease, though not to th’ 

eye, 

In ws much pity as in tyranny. 

The irony soon becomes evident, for the cast 
of nobles in attendance is guilty of actual 
and planned sins against the state and 
sovereign. But the importance of “too 
much pity” becomes apparent only when 
we refer to rumours prevalent during the 
spring and summer of 1603. Camden 
reports that after Elizabeth’s death 

. .. the puritans, Papists, Ambitious per- 

sons and Flatterers of all kinds, and other 

sorts of men all of them prompted by 
their particular Hopes poasted night and 
day by Sea and Land unto Scotland to 
adore the rising King... .° 
On April 12, 1603, after James had ordered 
Southampton’s release (April 10), John 
Chamberlain wrote to Dudley Carleton, 

These bountiful beginnings raise all men’s 

spirits and put them in great hopes, inso- 

much that not only Protestants, but 

Papists, and Puritans, and the very poets, 

with their idle pamphlets, promise them- 

selves great part in his [James’s] 
favor... 
John Manningham noted in his diary one 
day later, 


6 John Nichols (ed.), The Progresses, Processions, 
and Magnificent Festivities of King James the First, 
4 vols. (London, 1828), I, 470. 

7Sir Ralph Winwood, Memorials of Affairs of 
State in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James I, ed. E. Sawyer (London, 1725), II, 64. 

8 William Camden, The History of the most 
Renowned and Victorious Princess Elizabeth 
(London, 1675), p. 660 


®Thomas Birch, The Court and Times of King 
James the First, 2 vols. 


(London, 1848), I, 7. 
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The Papists verry lately put up a suppli- 
cacion to the King for tolleracion; his 
aunswre was, Yf there were 40,000 of 
them in armes should present such a 
petition, himself would rather dye in the 
feild than condiscend to be fals to God. 
Yet seemed he would not use extremity, 
yf they continued in duty like subjects.’ 


In May a Jesuit priest expresses surprise 
at the favorable tone of Basilikon Doron 
toward the Catholics, and remarks on the 
promises the king has made to them and his 
good treatment of them since his arrival." 
As early as late 1602, Northumberland, 
pressed by his Catholic associates, sent 
Thomas Percy, his steward (a known 
Catholic, and later one of the leaders in the 
Gunpowder Plot), to James in a plea for 
toleration for Catholics in the anticipated 
event that James should become king of 
England. Percy returned with a fabricated 
report that toleration had been promised, 
and the impression that prevailed in London 
at the time of the royal arrival was highly 
favourable for members of the old faith.” 
Later in the year 1603 James’s bruited 
inclination toward clemency _ received 
further notice when, after a diabolical delay, 
he reprieved Cobham, Grey, and Ralegh, 
along with others, from execution at Win- 
chester. Dudley Carleton, writing to John 
Chamberlain on December 11, 1603, reports 
the disparity of opinion existing at court on 
the unfortunate actors in the Bye “ treason.” 


Whilst these men [Markham, Cobham, 
Grey, Ralegh, et al.] were so occupied at 
Winchester, there was no small doings at 
court, for life or death, some pushing at 
the wheel one way, some another. The 
lords of the council joined in opinion and 
advice to the king, now in the beginning 
of his reign, to show as well examples of 
mercy as severity, and to gain the title of 
Clemens as well as Justice; but some 
others, led by their private spleen and 
passions, drew as hard the other way: and 
Patrick Galloway . . . preached so hotly 
against remissness and moderation of 


10 John Manningham, The Diary, ed. John Bruce 
(Westminster, 1868), p. 170. 

11 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, ed. Mary 
A. Green (London, 1857), VIII, 12 (May? 1603); 
see also p. 8 under May 14. 

12 §. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-1642, 
10 vols. (London, 1884), I, 99-100. The matter ts 
discussed at some length on pp. 140-41. 
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justice. in the head of justice, as it were 
one of the seven deadly sins.’* 

That the vast majority of the King’s new 

subjects dreaded toleration of Catholicism 

or any overt demonstration of clemency is 
not difficult to understand when the history 
of James’s flirtation with Rome while James 

VI is remembered. And, of course, Catholic- 

ism and Spain were associated in common 

dread by the average Elizabethan; the 

Jacobeans were to learn in 1605 that the 

peril was very real. 

But the warning contained in The 
Phoenix and echoed privately fell on deaf 
ears. James was totally and understandingly 
unsympathetic to the great era of the 
Elizabethans, to their struggle against Spain, 
and to its greatest protagonist, Ralegh; upon 
his accession to the throne he took 
immediate steps to establish peace with 
Spain, 2 peace which Secretary Cecil 
apparently engineered and convinced him 
was financially imperative. Long before 
the Gunpowder Plot the King’s ambiguous 
and impetuous promises of clemency to 
Catholics bore sour fruit. Within the first 
nine months of his reign 140 Catholic priests 
landed in England and widespread conver- 


sion took place. DaniEL B. Dopson. 
Columbia University. 


13 Birch, op. cit., I, 28. 


HOOKER AND WEBSTER 


‘THE list of John Webster’s borrowings is 

an ever-growing one, and it is not always 
easy to evaluate the importance or the extent 
of the indebtedness in any given case. I do 
not believe that anyone has previously noted 
Hooker as one of Webster’s sources, and it 
does seem to me that there is an interesting 
connection between the source in this case 
and the theme of the violation of law and 
order which the borrowing serves to 
illustrate. 

As the title suggests, Webster’s tragi- 
comedy The Devil's Law Case is concerned 
in its main action with a monstrous attempt 
to subvert the law by introducing into court 
a suit in which a mother, for purposes of 
revenge, attempts to effect her son’s ruin by 
proving him to be illegitimate. In Act IV 
Crispiano and Ariosto, both lawyers, begin 
the task of unravelling the villainous com- 
Plexities of the plot. Crispiano’s tact and 
self-control keep the whole mad proceeding 
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in check. In taking the case out of the 
hands of the crooked prosecuting attorney, 
Contilupe, Crispiano states the extent to 
which this suit is a violation not only of the 
civil law but of the law of nature: 


A most strange Suite this, tis beyond example, 
Either time past, or present, for a woman, 
To publish her dishonour voluntarily, 

* * * 


‘tis most strange: 
Or why with such a poysoned violence 
Should shee labour her sonnes undoing? we 
observe 
Obedience of creatures to the Law of Nature 
Is the stay of the whole world; here that Law 


is broke. . . .? 
(IV, 2, 266-77.) 
The italics are mine and mark what seems 
to be a direct borrowing from Book I of 
Hooker’s Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
After discussing the fearful possibilities to 
man consequent upon any deviation on the 
part of nature’s creatures from the laws 
established by God for their government, 
Hooker closes his argument with the 
question: 
See we not plainly that obedience of 
creatures unto the law of nature is the 
stay of the whole world?? 
(Laws, I, iii, 2.) 
The similarity of phrasing between these 
passages is unquestionable; the appositeness 
of the borrowing is striking. 


DANIEL I. LARKIN. 
University of Buffalo. 


1 The Works of John Webster, ed. F. L. Lucas, 
1927, Vol. 2. 

2 The Works of Mr. Richard Hooker, ed. by the 
a Keble (Seventh Edition), 1888, Vol. I, 
p. 208. 


POPE AND AN ANONYMOUS 
EPITAPH 


JN the July number of Notes and Queries 

(page 291) Mr. W. J. Cameron issued 
a general invitation in the hope that some- 
body would look at two initials appended 
by Pope to an anonymous epitaph on page 534 
of A New Collection of Poems Relating to 
State Affairs, 1705. The interest of these 
initials is that, while Mr. Cameron read 
them as “ R. P.,” Mr. Benjamin Boyce, in an 
earlier article, read them as “A.P.” and 
ascribed the authorship of the poem to Pope 
himself. An examination of the initials 
discovers Mr. Boyce’s transcription to be 
the correct one, as Mr. Cameron would 
agree if he consulted an “R.” that Pope 
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wrote on page 167, and another “A.” that 
he wrote on page 138. The epitaph in ques- 
tion is as follows: 


On the Death of the Queen and Marshal 


Luxemburgh. 
Behold, Dutch Prince, here lye th’ unconquer’d 
Pair, 
Who knew your Sirength in Love, your Strength 
in War! 


Unequal Match, to both no Conquest gains, 
No Trophy of your Love or War remains. 
Mr. Cameron thinks that the poem is not 
likely to be Pope’s since it was presumably 
written soon after its subject cropped up in 
1696, when Pope was eight years old. But 
we know how early Pope matured as a 
poet, and I myself feel that there is no 
reason to suppose that, all told, he might 
not have composed the poem, even as early 
as 1696. Moreover, since the printing 
follows nine years after the composition of 
the poem, what was printed in 1705 need 
not have been exactly what was written in 
1696. There had been time for some 
improvements. At some point, not 
necessarily when he added the initials, Pope 
drew a series of pen strokes obliquely 
through the latter of the two couplets. If 
these are authorial, they show that some 
time after publication he saw a way to 
further improvement. The second couplet 
is inferior to the first since it is to some 
extent obscure, a fatal defect in an epitaph 
or epigram, and since also the word “ Con- 
quest” is made to perform the function of 
an adjective. It is possible that this clumsi- 
ness was allowed to remain by Pope in 1705, 
but that he came to see it as indefensible 
by the time he made the erasure for his 
own satisfaction. Weighing against the 
assumption that the erasure is authorial is 
the existence of a few emendations in this 
same volume of poems made by Pope for 
poems he did not write. But to no other 
poem did he add his initials. 


GEOFFREY TILLOTSON. 


Birkbeck College, 
University of London. 


ROBERT PALTOCK AND THE BISHOP 
OF CHESTER 


ALTHOUGH one was a writer . of 

romances and the other an author of 
scientific discourses, both Robert Paltock 
(1697-1767) and John Wilkins, Bishop of 
Chester (1614-1672) were excited by the 
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vision of a human creature flying through | 


the air. In 1648 Bishop Wilkins published 
Mathematical Magick, in which he argued 
that it is possible for man to master the art 
of flying. 


enables them to fly. 
is a treatise on physics and the other a work 
of imaginative literature, the fact that both 


are concerned with flying has caused some 
commentators to suggest that Peter Wilkins | 


was named for the bishop.’ 


As virtually nothing is known of Paltock’s 


reading habits—indeed very little is known 
of any part of his life—it is not possible to 
prove that he read Mathematical Magick or 
that he was familiar with the speculations 
of Bishop Wilkins. This treatise did not 
have as wide a circulation as many of the 
literary works of its day, but it was available 
in the eighteenth century. Four editions 
of it had appeared by 1691, and in 1708 it 
was published as the fourth volume of 
Wilkins’ Mathematical and Philosophical 
Works. Although it is not frequently men- 
tioned in the writings of that time, it was 
known to such literary men as Samuel John- 
son.” Therefore, if one were able to discover 
several distinct similarities between Mathe- 
matical Magick and Peter Wilkins which 
seem to indicate that Paltock was familiar 
with this work of Bishop Wilkins, it would 
at least appear probable that he did name 
his hero after the bishop. 

A. H. Bullen seems to be the only author 
who has actually compared these works. In 
his preface to the 1884 reprint of Peter 
Wilkins, he quotes a passage from Mathe- 
matical Magick in which the bishop gives 
the following advice to those who wish to 
become proficient in the art of flying “by 
wings fastned immediately to the body ”: 

he that would effect any thing in this kind, 

must be brought up to the constant prac- 
tice of it from his youth. Trying first 


1A. H. Bullen, Preface to The Life and Adven- 
tures of Peter Wilkins (London, 1884), I, xvil. 
Gordon Goodwin, ‘ Robert Paltock,” D.N.B., 


XLII, 173. F. Sanders, “‘ John Wilkins,” D.N.B., 
LXI, 266. 
2Gwin J. Kolb, ‘Johnson's ‘ Dissertation on 


Flying’ and John Wilkins’ Mathematical Magick,” 
M.P., XLVII (1949), 24-31. Robert G. Lawrence, 
“Dr. Johnson and the Art of Flying,” N. & Q. 
CCII (1957), 350. 





In 1751 Paltock produced The | 
Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a | 
Cornish Man, in which the hero encounters | 
the Glumms, a race of men endowed with | 
a sort of wing called a graundee which | 
Even though one book 
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only to use his wings in running on the 
ground, as an Estrich or tame Geese will 
do, touching the earth with his toes; and 
so by degrees learn to rise higher, till he 
shall attain unto skill and confidence.* 


Bullen, however, sees little resemblance 
between this exercise and the flight of the 
Glumms. As he, like Leigh Hunt, was 
particularly attracted to Youwarkee, the 
lovely and graceful flying woman whom 
Peter marries,* he was incensed at the 
suggestion that she flies like a goose or an 
ostrich. “ Youwarkee spread wide her 
graundee, and in an instant was lost in the 
clouds. Had the author given her the 
motion of a goose, or even of an ostrich— 
bah! the thought is too dreadful.” With 
this comment, Bullen dismisses the subject.° 

If he had read further, he would have 
found some similarities between the works 
of Paltock and Wilkins. One point at which 
there seems a resemblance involves the con- 
trivance by which Peter is carried from his 
island to the kingdom of the Glumms. In 
Mathematical Magick, the bishop outlines 
four possible methods of flight: “1. By 
Spirits or Angels. 2. By the Help of fowls. 
3. By wings fastned immediately to the body. 
4. By a flying Chariot.”* Discussing the 
— method, he remarks that some men 
ave 


conjectured a possibility of being con- 
veyed through the air by the help of Fowls. 
. .. Divers of which may be so brought 
up, as to joyn together in carrying the 
weight of a man, so as each of them shall 
partake his proportionable share of the 
burden; and the person that is carried 
may by certain reins direct and steer them 
in their courses.’ 


This is essentially the principle of operation 
of the flying machine which Peter devises. 
He nails a chair to a board “ about twelve 
feet long, and a foot and [a] half broad.’’* 


’ Mathematical Magick, 4th ed. (London, 1691), 
bk. ii, ch. 7, pp. 204-205. 

*A Book for a Corner (New York, 1857), pp. 
74-75. ‘* Poetical Anomalies of Shape,” Essays by 
~~ Hunt, ed. Arthur Symons (London, n. d.), 


5 Preface to Peter Wilkins (London, 1884), I, xvii. 

5 Mathematical Magick, bk. ii, ch. 7, p. 200. 

? Ibid., p. 202. 

8 Since the board is so narrow as to make any 
Voyage on it extremely hazardous, one wonders 
whether this detail is an oversight of Paltock or a 
mistake of his printers. Louis Pierre Boitard, who 
illustrated the original edition of the work, pictured 
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To the board he attaches ropes, making 
hand-loops at the end of each. After he 
has tied himself in his chair, he is carried 
through the air by eight Glumms.’ Paltock, 
therefore, has substituted flying men for the 
bishop’s fowls. 

A parallel between Peter Wilkins and 
Mathematical Magick which is even more 
exact is to be found in Paltock’s discussion 
of the method by which the Glumms fly. 
In considering the problems which will con- 
front a man sailing in a “ flying Chariot,” 
Bishop Wilkins writes that 


the main difficulty and labour of it will be 
in the raising of it from the ground; near 
unto which, the earths attractive vigor is 
of greatest efficacy. But for the better 
effecting of this, it may be helped by the 
strength of winds, and by taking its first 
rise from some mountain, or other high 
place. When once it is aloft in the air, 
the motion of it will be easie, as it is in 
the flight of all kind of birds, which being 
at any great distance from the earth, are 
able to continue their motion for a long 
time and way, with little labour or 
weariness.’° 


This same inaccurate idea of the nature 
of “the earths attractive vigor” appears in 
Peter Wilkins. When Youwarkee returns 
from her first trip to Peter’s ship, he inquires 
whether she has not been greatly fatigued 
by the flight, but she replies: 


My dear, . . . you seem to think this flight 
tiresome, but you are mistaken; I am 
more weary with walking to the lake and 
back again, than with all the rest. Oh, 

. if you had but the graundee, flying 
would rest you, after the greatest labour. 
. . . The whole trouble of flight is, in 
mounting from the plain ground; but 
when once you are upon the graundee, at 
a proper height, all the rest is play, a 
meer trifle; you need only think of your 
way, and incline to it, your graundee 
directs you as readily as your feet obey 
you on the ground, without thinking of 


a board considerably wider than a foot and a half. 
The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins, a 
Cornishman (London, 1925), plate vi, p. 328. This 
illustration is also included as plate xxiv in Philip 
Hofer’s Eighteenth Century Book Illustrations, 
Augustan Reprint Society, pub. no. 58 (Los 
Angeles, 1956). 

9 Peter Wilkins (London, 1925), ch. xxxvii, pp. 
276-277. 

10 Mathematical Magick, bk. ii, ch. 8, p. 217. 
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every step you take: it does not require 
labour ... to keep you a going.”’ 
For the moment Peter leaves the subject, 
but when he sees how much she has brought 
from the ship, he asks how she has been 
able to carry such a load at so great an 
altitude. 
You will always, replies she, make the 
height a part of your difficulty in flying; 
but you are deceived; for as the first 
stroke, (I have heard you say often) in 
fighting, is half the battle, so it is in flying; 
get but once fairly on the wind, nothing 
can hurt you afterwards. My method, let 
me tell you, was this: I climb’d to the 
highest part of the ship, where I could 
stand clear, having first put up my 
burthen, which you have there; and then, 
getting that on my back, near my 
shoulders, I took the two cords you see 
. hang loose to it, in my two hands, and 
extending my graundee, leaped off, flat- 
wise, with my face towards the water; 
when, instantly, playing two or three 
good strokes with my graundee, I was 
out of danger... .’” 


The similarities revealed by these passages 
may be summarized as follows: first, both 
Paltock and Bishop Wilkins write of men 
who are borne through the air by a number 
of flying creatures. The bishop suggests 
fowls, but Peter is carried by flying men. 
Second, both Wilkins and Youwarkee say 
that the main difficulty of flying is “in 
mounting from the plain ground and that 
when once [a flying chariot or a Glumm] is 
aloft in the air, the motion . . . will be easie.” 
Third, both agree that this difficulty can be 
reduced if one starts from a high place. 
Bishop Wilkins suggests a mountain, but 
Youwarkee chooses “ the highest part of the 
ship.” If a person were to exercise his 
ingenuity, he might discover a few other 
resemblances less obvious than _ these 
between Peter Wilkins and Mathematical 
Magick, but as Paltock was more interested 
in telling a good story than in discussing 
aerodynamics, he devotes little space to the 
mechanics of flight. Nevertheless, these 
similarities are enough to make it seem 
probable that Paltock was familiar with 
Mathematical Magick and to add weight to 
the suggestion that Peter was named for the 
bishop. In any case, it is clear that these 


11 Peter Wilkins (London, 1925), ch. xix, p. 153. 
12 Jbid., p. 154. 
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authors were kindred spirits who dreamed of 


a day when men would mount up with 
wings as the eagles, when they would fiy 
through the air as freely as the wind. 
A. N. WILKINs. 
Junior College, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


JOSEPH MARTYN (d. 1718) 


[WN Notes and Queries, CLXVI (1934), p. 67, 
a reader inquired as to the identity of 
Joseph Martyn, ob. 1718, subject of the 


portrait by Dahl engraved by John Smith. | 
The respondent, J.C. (ibid., p. 105), with | 


some hesitation referred him to the account 
in Mark Noble’s Biographical history of 
England (1806), I, 214-5. J.C.’s doubts were 
well founded, for Noble had confused two 
contemporary Joseph Martins or Martyns 
who have often been confused since. 

The subject of M. Dahl’s 1705 portrait 
and J. Smith’s 1719 engraving was Joseph 
Martyn of Love Lane, London, merchant. 
He was born in Trowbridge, Wilts., ca. 1643 
and died in London 9 November 1718, aet. 
75. He was sometimes referred to as 
“senior” to distinguish him from _ the 
younger Joseph Martin to be described 
below, though there is no known kinship 
between them. He was primarily a West 
Indies, specifically a Leeward Islands, mer- 
chant; on occasion he acted as Leewards 
Islands agent in London in the 1690's. 
(There are numerous references to these 
activities in the Calendars of State Papers 
Colonial and in V. L. Oliver’s Caribbeana 
and Antigua.) He also traded to Portugal 
(PRO C.O. 388/8 fo. 231) and Madeira 
(C.O. 388/17/N.26) and was an important 
interloper in the African trade (C.O. 388/ 
10/H.121,122; C.O. 388/11/95). In his last 
years he was a big, though not major, 
investor in the South Sea Company. In his 
will he mentions a daughter Mary married 
to William Fellowes of Lincoln’s Inn, Eszq., 
a master in chancery, and her three sons, 
Coulson, Martyn and William Fellowes, and 
her daughter, Dorothy Fellowes; also a 
second daughter married to Thomas 
Andrewes and her daughter Hester 
Andrewes who married Thomas Foley, Esq. 
ca. 1716. Amongst other bequests, Joseph 
Martyn left £30,000 in trust to be invested 
in land for the benefit of his grandson 
Coulson Fellowes and his descendants. 
(P.C.C. 219 Tenison.) 
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The other and more _ distinguished 
individual often confused with the preceding 
was Sir Joseph Martin, knt. of Rood Lane, 
London, merchant. He was born ca. 1649 
and died at his seat at Wansted, Essex, 16 
August 1729, aet. 80. (Historical Register, 
Chronol., 1729, 49.) He was a friend of 
Pepys (Private correspondence, I, passim), 
a Tory, common councillor for Billingsgate 
Ward, M.P. for Ipswich in the first parlia- 
ment of 1701, and for Hastings in the 
parliaments of 1710 and 1713. He was a 
commissioner to negotiate the details of the 
commercial treaty of Utrecht and was 
knighted in this connection in 1712. (Beaven, 
Aldermen of London, 1, 303, 305, 315). His 
son of the same name was secretary to the 
commissioners. 

Sir Joseph Martin was an active member 
of the Levant Company from 1672 till his 
death. However, during the war years 
1688-1713 he seems to have been more 
active as a Baltic and Russian merchant and 
as “one of the most influential dealers in 
foreign commodities wanted by the Navy.” 
He was particularly active as a supplier of 
hemp. He was a substantial investor in the 
second subscription to the Bank of England, 
the New East India Company (director), the 
Russian Tobacco Company and the South 
Seas Company (director). (There are numer- 
ous references to him in the Calendars of 
Treasury Books, etc., and in Treasury and 
Navy Board records in the PRO. Cf. J. 
Ehrman, The navy in the war of William 
III, Cambridge, 1953, 59-66, and Robert 
Walcott, “The East India interest in the 
general election of 1700-1701," English 
historical review, April 1956, 230.) 

Sir Joseph Martin’s will (P.C.C. 252 
Abbott) mentions his sons John and Joseph 
Martin, his grandchildren Joseph and Amey 
Martin, and his three sons-in-law, Lewis 
Hays, Thomas Bowdler and Francis Annes- 
ley (of Thorganby, Yorks). He had another 
son, Samuel Martin, who probably pre- 
deceased him. J. M. Price. 


University of Michigan. 


FIELDING AND CHAUCER—AND 
SMART 
” A PLEASANT Balade, or Advice to the 
Fayre Maydens: Written by Dan 
Jeffry Chaucer” was one of two poems 
Submitted by “correspondents” to the 
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fiftieth number (June 23, 1752) of Fielding’s 
Covent-Garden Journal. The other poem 
has no title, but is a song on “lovely Jenny 
Weston.” Cross inclines to the view that the 
latter poem is by Christopher Smart, 
although his final comment is that “the 
chances are about equal ” that it is Fielding’s 
({I, 382).!| When he goes on to discuss the 
‘** Plesaunt Balade ” Cross tells us, and there 
is no doubting his authority, ‘“ Nowhere 
else, so far as 1 remember, does Fielding 
give the slightest evidence of any first-hand 
acquaintance with the father of English 
poetry ” (/oc. cit.). Despite this glaring fact, 
however, Fielding is distinguished by Cross, 
solely on the assumption that he wrote the 
** Plesaunt Balade,” as one of the few people 
of the eighteenth century who could read 
Chaucer. G. E. Jensen, editor of the 
Covent Garden Journal in 1915, gave both 
poems to Fielding by default; he could find 
no trace of any other author, and so they 
went to Fielding. While at least one later 
writer has protested against Cross’s curious 
reasoning about the “ Chaucer” ballad, no 
one has suggested another author for it. 

If Fielding did not write the “ Chaucer ” 
ballad, and there is no evidence for his 
authorship except its appearance in the 
Covent-Garden Journal and its cleverness, 
the next, most logical, candidate is 
Christopher Smart, for whose authorship of 
the other poem in the same number there is 
strong evidence. A conjectural attribution, 
it can be no more, of the “ Chaucer” ballad 
would have to rest upon: 1. A demonstrable 
knowledge of Chaucer; 2. An author skilled 
at humorous imitation; 3. A possible con- 
nection of the author with Fielding; and 
4. Possible internal evidence. The second 
and third requirements are, of course, filled 
by Smart and need no comment. There is a 
slight bit of internal evidence for the attribu- 
tion to Smart: the River Medway and an 
obvious pun on “ made,” the fish, and on 
“maid,” i.e. a virgin, appear in the poem. 
Smart praises the Medway in a number of 
passages in his Hop-Garden (1752) and else- 
where; he knew the river intimately himself 
as a boy. And Smart puns on the name of 
the fish in a line in Jubilate Agno, “ Let 
Mary rejoice with the Maid—blessed be the 


1 My own reasons for believing the poem to be 
Smart’s are stated in the Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, 61 (1957), ‘4 79. 

2E. G. Ainsworth and C. E. Noyes, Christopher 
Smart, 1943, p. 22. 
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name of the immaculate CONCEPTION ” 
(B1, 139, “ Let,” in W. H. Bond, ed. 1954). 

It remains only to show that Smart knew 
Chaucer. While at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, he withdrew from the library and 
presumably read an edition of Chaucer’s 
poems. He also published a poem entitled 
Chaucer's Recantation in the London 
Magazine (1750). The poem appeared, too, 
in The Student in the number dated June 30, 
1750 (vol. I, pp. 230-32) and has been used 
as evidence for Smart’s authorship of “ The 
Trial of Chaucer’s Ghost,” a poem appear- 
ing in The Student for Nov. ?, 1750, and 
ascribed to “ the Author of the RECANTA- 
TION ” (vol. II, pp. 70-72). There is, more- 
over, a biographical sketch of Chaucer in 
the first number of the Universal Visiter, the 
periodical edited by Smart and Richard Rolt 
in 1756. While Dr. Samuel Johnson is some- 
times thought the author of the “Life of 
Chaucer,” solely on the basis of a signature 
(two asterisks) which accompanies others of 
his essays in the Universal Visiter, most 
scholars agree it is not his.* Even Boswell 
felt confident, from internal evidence, that 
the piece was not Johnson’s. No one, I must 
add, has remarked. that the biographical 
sketch of Chaucer is one in a series that 
includes “Some Account of the Life of 
Edmund Spenser” in the second number 
(February) and “A Brief Enquiry into the 
Learning of Shakespeare” (March). It is 
in this last essay, marked “S” and accepted 
as Smart’s, that the author, in his opening 
sentence, links the three pieces together. 
The account of Spenser, to my knowledge, 
has never been attributed to a specific 
author; I think it, with the Shakespeare 
piece, known to be by Smart, and the life 
of Chaucer are all by the same man. While 
it is possible that the series was not written 
entirely by one man, what is known of the 
periodical and its contributors makes this 
theory a highly unlikely one. In any event, 
Smart’s knowledge and appreciation of 
Spenser’s poetry is seen in the second stanza 
of his Secular Ode; his previous knowledge 
of Chaucer has been established beyond any 
reasonable doubt. I should conclude, there- 
fore, not only that Fielding did not write 
the “ Plesaunt Balade,” but that that poem 


‘as See R. Brittain in The Library, N.S. xxi (1941), 
0 


“4 See, however, Roland B. Botting, ‘‘ Johnson, 
Smart, and the Universal Visiter,” MP, 36 (1938- 
39), 293-300. 
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and the accounts of Chaucer and Spenser 
in the Universal Visiter are very probably 


by Christopher Smart. AprrHur SHERBO. 
Michigan State University. 


FIELDING AND LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU: A PARALLEL | 


ASIDE from a few well-known instances, 
little is known of the personal and 

literary relationships of Henry Fielding and 
his cousin, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Hence the curiosity is piqued by such a 
parallel as the following, even though no 
definite conclusions can be drawn from it. 
In a travesty of some lines from the First 
Zeneid (ll. 402-5), published in his Miscel- | 
lanies (1743; I, 69), Fielding wrote: 

SHE said; and turning shew’d her wrinkled Neck, 

In Scales and Colour like a Roach’s Back. 

Forth from her greasy Locks such Odours flow, 

As — who’ve smelt Dutch Coffee-Houses, 

now. 

To her Mid-Leg her Petticoat was rear’d, 

And the true Slattern in her Dress appear’d. 
In an incomplete poem of uncertain date by 
Lady Mary (called ‘ Unfinished Sketches of 
a Larger Poem’ in Letters and Works, ed. 
Lord Wharncliffe, 3rd ed. rev. by W. Moy 
Thomas [1861], II, 468-70), a visit by Dull- 
ness to Bolingbroke is pictured; and the 
address of the ‘ goddess’ to him concludes 
(italics mine): 

*. . . On common stalls thy darling works be 

spread, 


And thou shalt answer them to make them read.’ | 


She —, and turning show’d her wrinkled 
neck, 

In scales and colour like a roach’s back. 

The parallel is exact. It is impossible that 
Fielding and Lady Mary should have 
invented such couplets independently: but 
who borrowed from whom? The fact that 
the lines bear a clear relationship to the 
Virgilian lines that they travesty (‘ Pedes 
vestis defluxit ad imos, / Et vera Incessu 
patuit Dea’) would seem to indicate that 
they were original with Fielding, but one can 
be no more positive than that. There is no 
dating Fielding’s poem, except to say that it 
probably was written after his Leyden years, 
that is, in 1730 or later, if the allusion to 
‘Dutch Coffee-Houses’ comes from _per- 
sonal experience. Lady Mary’s fragment 1s 
found in her own hand in the Harrowby 
MSS. at Sandon Hall, Stafford (vol. 81), 2 
microfilm of which I was able to examine 
through the kind assistance of Professor 
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Robert Halsband. This MS. is a book of 
miscellanea and offers no clue to the date of 
composition. Allusions in the poem itself 
refer to the last days of Queen Anne; but 
the animus toward Pope displayed at one 
point suggests a later date of composition. 
Professor Halsband, surely the _ final 
authority on matters involving Lady Mary, 
agrees with me that in the present state of 
the evidence no definite conclusion can be 
drawn as to the original author of the 
couplet. 

This minor parallel, in its exactness, does 
offer, however, another indisputable bit of 
evidence that Fielding and Lady Mary took 
a literary interest in each other and even 
went so far upon one occasion as to share 
a rather egregious little couplet. 


HENRY K. MILLER. 
Princeton University. 


LINES ATTRIBUTED TO CHARLES 
CHURCHILL 


R. DOUGLAS GRANT’S excellent 
edition of Charles Churchill’s Poetical 
Works (Oxford, 1956) does not mention an 
epigram attributed to the poet in the 
London Chronicle for September 8-11, 
1764, page 243. Here it is, preceded by the 
attributory passage : 

“The following Lines, said to be written 
by the well-known Mr. C ll, were left 
some Years ago at a Coffee-House at Cam- 
bridge. 

Hail, hopeful Cambridge! once did all thy sons, 

O’er tea damnation hot, make damn’d odd puns; 

The souls and bodies of thy numerous brood, 

Alike might fatten on one common food. 

And sure, ye folk, who love on Greek to gaze, 

An easier were a wiser path to praise: 

‘Tis but to burn your books, to pare your nails, 

see lay betts, swear hard, and hang your 

aus. 
Though there is no certain way to judge the 
accuracy of the ascription, three points 
support it: 

1. Churchill, who was still alive, was a 
dangerous man to misrepresent. 

2. The London Chronicle was generally 
favourable to him and might presumably 
have obtained from him an old fragment. 

3. The attitude toward both Cambridge 
and its “ brood ” is similar to Churchill’s in 
The Candidate and other poems. 

Another, shorter fragment has no sup- 
porting evidence, though its spirit seems 
sufficiently Churchillian. A letter writer in 
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Lloyd’s Evening Post, Novernber 23-26, 1764 
(a few weeks after the poet’s death), page 
507, signing himself ‘“‘ A sincere Promoter of 
Justice, and Contemner of Vice,” says that 





Churchill, 
““when he heard that his most inveterate 
enemy, Lord E , was no more, 


expressed himself, in a truly generous and 
forgiving manner, to this purpose: 
“Is pe the hand that smote me, Heav’ns how 
pale! 
‘But he is dead! So is my anger too!— 
‘I war not with the dust.’ ”’ 


Morris GOLDEN. 
Bowling Green State University. 


1Presumably Charles Wyndham, 2nd Earl of 
Egremont. 


LAURENCE STERNE AND PLUTARCH 


AMONG the many perplexing passages in 

Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy is the 
section in Book IV, Chapter XI, in which 
Sterne attempts to baffle his reader: 

Is not this ten times better than to set out 

dogmatically with a sententious parade of 

wisdom, and telling the world a story of a 

roasted horse—that chapters relieve the 

mind—that they assist—or impose upon 
the imagination—and that in a work of 
this dramatic cast they are as necessary as 
the shifting of scenes—with fifty other 
cold conceits, enough to extinguish the 
fire which roasted him.—O! but to under- 
stand this, which is a puff at the fire of 

Diana’s temple—you must read Longinus 

—read away—if you are not a jot the 

wiser for reading him the first time over— 

never fear—read him again. 

In truth, Longinus offers us very little 
assistance in determining Sterne’s source. 
However, if we consult Plutarch’s Lives, 
‘“* Alexander,” we will encounter this striking 
parallel : 

Alexander was born the sixth of Hecatom- 

baean, which month the Macedonians call 

Lous, the same day that the temple of 

Diana was burnt; which Hegesias of 

Magnesia made the occasion of a conceit 

frigid enough to have stopped the con- 

flagration. The temple, he says, took fire 
and was burnt while its mistress was 
absent, assisting at the birth of Alexander. 
(tr. Dryden, Modern Library 
Edition, p. 802) 
BERNARD L. GREENBERG. 
Riverdale, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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THE MOTHER OF JONATHAN SWIFT 


ib SWIFT’S Journal To Stella,‘ will be 
found the following footnote, relating 
to the mother of the Dean: 

** Abigail Erick, or Herrick, the daughter 

apparently of Thomas Herrick of Wiston 

(sic, but should be Wigston) Magna, near 

Leicester, seems to have been born in 

1630.” 

We have the Dean’s own statement that 
his mother’s maiden name was Erick, and 
that she came of an old Leicestershire 
family. 

‘Abigail Erick, of Dublin, and Jonathan 
Swift were licensed to marry in Dublin, 
under date 25th June 1664. We know that 
Jonathan Swift, senior, died in 1667, and 
that his widow made her home in Leicester, 
where she was frequently visited by her 
famous son, dying there in 1710. 

Mrs. Swift was buried at St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, on the 27th April 1710, and 
according to the entry in the parish register 
was “aged 70.” 

The surname Erick (spelled variously) is 
found in the Freemen’s Rolls of Leicester 
as early as the thirteenth century. Families 
of the name were settled at Stretton, and at 
Houghton-on-the-Hill at an early period. 
By the sixteenth century, persons alleged to 
have descended from the Houghton branch 
had become prosperous tradesmen in 
Leicester—drapers, mercers, ironmongers, 
tailors, glovers, etc., several filling the offices 
of Aldermen and Mayors. 

‘Later, a branch descended from a 
Leicester draper, who died in 1517, acquired 
wealth in London and founded a ‘county’ 
family by the purchase of Beaumanor Park 
from Lord Essex in 1594/5. These, and 
others, seem to have discarded the name of 
Erick” and assumed the more familiar 
Herrick. 

Contemporary with the Ericks of Hough- 
ton-on-the-Hill (who in the sixteenth century 
were husbandmen, and content to be buried 
in their churchyards), was a certain John 
Eryk, a London skinner, who made his Will 
in 1494. He named his brother, William 
Eryk, of Wigston, and provided for the 
building of an Almshouse in the Churchyard 


1 Edited by Sir 
Press, 1948. 

2 There are occasional early instances of Herrick 
i.e. Richard Heryke, 1526, and John Hayreke, 1542 
(Leicestershire Wills). 


Harold Williams, Clarendon 
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of Wigston. It is probable that a pedigree 
of these Ericks could be constructed from 
Wills and Parish Registers, but that is not 
the purpose of these notes.* 

The family settled at Wigston was pro. | 
lific up to the seventeenth century, though | 
probably never of the same social standing | 
as their wealthy tradesmen namesakes, nor 
possibly very closely related to them. The 
individual of chief interest in connection 
with the theory that the Dean’s mother came 
from Wigston is one Thomas Herrick,‘ a 
butcher. In 1627 he had married a Wigston 
wife, Barbara Cook, whose brother, Edward | 
Cook, was a yeoman of Lutterworth. 
Between 1628 and 1637 Thomas and 
Barbara Herrick baptised the following 
children at Wigston: 1. William, 3lst ' 
August 1628; 2. Abigail, 16th May 1630; | 
3. Anne, 8th July 1632; 4. Thomas, 7th 
December 1635; 5. Robert, 4th June 1637 
(buried, 25th August 1637). The registers 
contain no entry of the burial of Thomas 
Herrick, the butcher, but he must have died 
before the 25th February 1650/51, when his 
“widow,” Barbara Herrick, was buried at 
Wigston, “ being of the age of three score.” 
The daughter, Abigail, would have been just 
under twenty-one when her mother died. 
The only other reference to her appears to 
be in the will of her aunt, Anne Herrick of 
Wigston, spinster, dated March 1651/2° 
The testator names the four children of her 
brother Robert,® and leaves small bequests 
to her God-daughter Anne, to Thomas 
Herrick, and 5/- to Abigail Herrick (her 
niece, presumably). 

For all we know to the contrary, Abigail 
Herrick of Wigston may have died, married 


or unmarried, in some neighbouring parish — 


at any date between 1651 and 1710, or even 
later. There is nothing whatever to identify 
her with Abigail Erick, who was in Dublin 


in 1664, and became the wife of Jonathan | 


Swift, senior, in June of that year. 

The Dean never uses the surname form of 
Herrick with regard to his mother’s family.’ 
Finally, according to the burial register of 


2 See D.N.B. under Robert de Stretton, died 1385. 

4The Wigston family had dropped Erick cer- 
tainly since 1574, and become Herrick—evidence 
of the Parish Registers. 

5 Proved 28th May 1652, P.C.C. 121 Bowyer. . 

6 The Will of Edward Cook, 1647, names his 
nephews and nieces, William, Ann, Thomas and 
Abigail Herrick. 

7 The form which he adopted has been used in 


these notes, i.e. Erick, Erycke, Eyrick and Erricke | 


are more common in early records. 
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St. Martin’s, Leicester, Abigail Swift was 
born in 1640, ten years later than Abigail 
Herrick of Wigston. 

It is remarkable that not only does 
Thomas, the butcher, disappear from 
Wigston, but there is no entry relating to 
any of his family after the burial of his 
widow in 1650/51. Researches are still in 
progress, in the hope of tracing another 


Abigail Erick. P. D. Munpy. 


JOHNSON AND THE INSTITUTES 


(THERE is a Striking similarity in content 
and style between some of “The 
Rambler’s ”’ moral and critical outpourings 
and Quintilian’s pronouncements on true 
eloquence in his /nstitutio Oratoria. 
Johnson, who often revealed his dislike 
of the solitary scholar afraid to face the 
realities of life, thus cautions the would-be 
public speaker in Rambler 116: 

He who brings with him into a clamor- 
ous multitude the timidity of recluse 
speculation, and has never hardened his 
front in public life, or accustomed his 
passions to the vicissitudes and accidents, 
the triumph and defeats of mixed conver- 
sation, will blush at the stare of petulant 
incredulity, and suffer himself to be 
driven, by a burst of laughter, from the 
fortresses of demonstration. 

Quintilian, in a comparable passage in Book 
XII, comments on the characteristics of the 
truly eloquent man: 
But of all these qualities the highest is 
that loftiness of soul which fear cannot 
dismay nor uproar terrify nor the 
authority of the audience fetter further 
than the respect which is their due. 
Johnson and Quintilian both distinguish 
between true and false praise. In Rambler 
136 we read: “ The real satisfaction which 
praise can afford is by repeating aloud the 
Whispers of conscience, and by showing us 
that we have not endeavoured to deserve 
Well in vain. Every other encomium is, to 
an intelligent mind, satire and reproach.” 
In the Institutes, Book XI, we find a similar 
sentiment: “ Indeed, as a rule, you will find 
that arrogance implies a false self-esteem, 
Whereas those who possess true merit find 
satisfaction enough in the consciousness of 
possession.” 

In another interesting parallel, the master 
of oratory and the Great Cham of Literature 
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appear as precursors of the Madison 
Avenue brotherhood (i.e., the modern 


advertiser). In Book X, Quintilian writes: 
“The speaker stimulates by the animation 
of his delivery, and kindles the imagination, 
not by presenting us with an elaborate 
picture, but by bringing us into actual touch 
with the things themselves.” Johnson, in 
Rambler 116 insists on the importance of 
“the means of communicating to the public 
the theory of a garret.” 


HELEN T. GREANY. 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


LANDOR AND GARIBALDI 


RECENTLY I have acquired an autograph 
manuscript variant of Walter Savage 
Landor’s “To Nicaea, the birthplace of 
Garibaldi.” It is signed in full and dated 
June 13. Stephen Wheeler in Letters and 
Unpublished Writings of Walter Savage 
Landor, 1897, first printed the poem and 
gives the full date as June 13, 1860. It 
should be noted that this holograph of one 
of a number of Landor’s topical tributes to 
Garibaldi is cleanly copied, with but a single 
rejected interlineation, “seizing more,” for 
line 15. The Wheeler version begins with 
“In fields of blood however brave,’ and 
the three following lines, but it seems 
questionable if that is a more satisfactory 
or authoritative reading. Aside from 
changes in spelling, choice of single words, 
and punctuation, lines 23 and 24 appear here 
for the first time; lines 15 and 16, and 27 
and 28 are inverted in Wheeler. 
To Nicaea, the birthplace of Garibaldi 

Nicaea! thou was rear’d of those 

Who left Phocaea crusht by foes, 

And swore they never would return 

Until that redhot ploughshare burn 

Upon the waves whereon twas thrown: 

Such were thy sires, such thine alone. 

Cyrus had fail’d with myriad host 

To chain them down: long tempest-tost. 

War-worn, yet unsubdued, they found 

No refuge on Hellenic ground 

All fear’d the despot. Far from home 

The Cimbri saw the exiles come, 

Victorious o’er a Punic fleet, 

Seeking not conquest, but retreat, 

Soliciting (nor hoping more) 

Small portion of a steril shore. 

There rose Massilia. Years had past, 

And once again the Punic mast 

Displaid its banner ; once again 

Phocaeans dasht it on the main. 

With hymns of triumph they rais’d high 

A monument to VICTORY. 

Hence was thy name, Ionian town, 

Surpassing Gallia’s in renown. 
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Firmly thou stoodest ; not yet by Rome, 

Conqueror of Carthage, overcome ; 

Fearing not war, but loving peace, 

Thou sawest thy just wealth increase. 

Alas! what art thou at this hour? 

Bound victim of perfidious Power. 

In fields of blood howeer [sic] brave, 

Base is the man who sells his slave ; 

But basest of the base is he 

Who sells the faithful and the free. 

Bystanders we (oh shame!) have been 

And this foul traffic tamely seen. 

Thou livest undejected yet, 

Nor thy past glories wilt forget : 

No, no, that city is not lost 

Which one heroic soul can boast. 

So glorious none thy annals show 

As he whom God’s own voice bade go 

And raise an empire where the best 

And bravest from their toils may rest. 

Enna for them shall bloom again, 

And Peace hail Garibaldi’s reign. 
Walter Savage Landor June 13 


THOMAS B. BRUMBAUGH. 
Emory University, Georgia. 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN “ MY 
LAST DUCHESS ” 


[MPLicir in Browning’s My Last Duchess 

is a dramatic conflict of good and evil 
symbolic of an essential Christian vision of 
life. Inured to murder and ignorant of 
Christian virtues, the Duke indulges his 
aesthetic and economic passions. For his 
cynical worldliness the apparent passion 
and depth in the portrait reveal sexual 
implications which indict the Fra and the 
Duchess. Loveless and jealous, he thus 
completely misunderstands and condemns 
the general spirit of love and courtesy, the 
basic assumptions of Christian love, which 
the priest and the Duchess differently 
symbolize. He is profoundly egotistical and 
selfish (“‘twas not/Her husband’s presence 
only”), as if he alone should delight her; 
and he condemns her indiscriminate willing- 
ness to find joy and value in the sunset, the 
cherries, and the white mule, as well as in 
his favours and ancient name. Hardened in 
his pride and will, completely inflexible, in- 
tolerant, uncharitable, and graceless, he can- 
not bear to stoop to reprimand. 

The Duchess, however, is the essence of 
sensitivity, simplicity, grace, generosity, and 
humility; she is overflowing with a natural 
and spontaneous enjoyment of life, and 
brilliant with the radiance of love deep in 
her being. As such she is symbolic of 
Christian virtue, and the peculiarly apt 
symbolism of the cherries and the white 
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mule, evoking reminiscence of the shepherd’s 

traditional gift to Christ and the Messiah’s | 
ride into Jerusalem, emphasize and comple- 

ment her significance. The Duke is clearly 

symbolic of the pride, materialism, and 

viciousness of Christian evil, so filled with 

hubris that he is wantonly and sadistically 

destructive, and, ironically, blind to his 

probable damnation. He may revel in the | 
portrait “ looking as if she were alive,” but 
the moment is ironic, for according to the 
basic religious symbolism of the poem the 
Duchess is spiritually alive, the Duke 
spiritually dead. He may call a work of art 
a “wonder,” but the miraculous is more 
appropriately relevant to the Christian dis- 
pensation assumed in the poem. The 
momentary victory of the Duke, over. 
shadowed as it is by the ideal virtue of the 
Duchess and by a viciousness which fairly 
predicts his fate, implies a fundamental 
reaffirmation of Christian values during the 
mid 19th century, when Christianity was 
beginning to reel before the challenges of 
modern science and historical criticism. | 


EUGENE E. ZAMWALT. | 
State College, Washington. 


BROWNING ON IMORTALITY 


[N The Selected Letters of Henry Adams, 
edited by Newton Arvin, is published a 
letter which concerns Robert Browning but 
which seems to have been overlooked by 
students of the poet. Dated May 14, 1863, 
and addressed to Henry’s brother Charles, 
the letter reports a conversation which took 
place between Browning and Sir Edward 
Lytton at a party Adams had attended. The 
talk having turned to the subject of life after 
death, Browning and Lytton agreed that 
this life was in reality a preparation for a 
future life. At this point, writes Adams: 


But Browning went on to get into a very | 
unorthodox humor, and developed a 
spiritual election that would shock the 
Pope, I fear. According to him, the minds 
or souls that really did develope them- 
selves and educate themselves in life, could | 
alone expect to enter a future career for | 
which this life was a preparatory course. 
The rest were rejected, turned back, God 
knows what becomes of them, these | 
myriads of savages and brutalized and | 
degraded Christians. Only those who | 
could pass the examination were allowed 
to commence the new career. This is 
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Calvin’s theory, modified; and really it 
seems not unlikely to me. Thus this 
earth may serve as a sort of feeder to the 
next world, as the lower and middle 
classes here do to the aristocracy, here 
and there furnishing a member to fill the 
gaps. The corollaries of this proposition 
are amusing to work out. 

For students of Browning, this passage 
will be of greatest interest when contrasted 
with the sentiments expressed in “ Apparent 
Failure” and Book X of The Ring and the 
Book. The shorter poem, written probably 
in the summer of 1863 (DeVane, A Browning 
Handbook, 2nd edition, p. 312), holds out a 
strong hope for the future of the three 
suicides, a hope based upon the belief “ That 
what began best, can’t end worst,/Nor what 
God blessed once, prove accurst.” The senti- 
ment is even stronger in the Pope’s soliloquy, 
in which the Pontiff—and through him, 
Browning—says that Guido Franceschini, 
though he die obdurate and unrepentant, will 
be sent “Into that sad obscure sequestered 
state/Where God unmakes but to remake 
the soul/He else made first in vain; which 
must not be.” Thus the view reported by 
Adams is seen to be quite at odds with the 
ones poetically expressed. 

If Browning meant what he said to Lytton, 
and if Adams’ account is accurate, the poet’s 
change of view can be assigned to the late 
spring or early summer of 1863. In the 
absence of further evidence it would be 
difficult to ascribe the change to any parti- 
cular incident. However, the subject of 
life after death must have been often before 
the poet’s mind in the years immediately 
following his wife’s death in 1861; and it is 
a temptation to conjecture that the conversa- 
tion with Lytton was a step in the crystalliza- 
tion of ideas which were to find expression 
in “ Apparent Failure” and The Ring and 


the Book. Boyp A. LITZINGER. 
Lubbock, Texas. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO POE’S “ PENN 
MAGAZINE ” 


DGAR ALLAN POE first Sought to 
establish his own magazine, “ The Penn 
Magazine,” as he then called it, in the 
summer and fall of 1840 and the winter of 
1840-1841. He failed on this occasion, as he 
did on all subsequent ones; but at the time 
of this initial effort he had in his possession 
manuscripts intended for publication in his 
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projected periodical. This material, most of 
which was eventually printed elsewhere, 
reveals how far short Poe fell of his stated 
intention of securing “the best aid, from 
the highest and purest sources.” 


Frederick W. Thomas, novelist and poet, 
and one of Poe’s best friends, sent extracts 
from a long manuscript poem, an account 
of the tragi-comic love affairs of a young 
lawyer, subsequently published as The 
Beechen Tree. A Tale: Told in Rhyme 
(New York, 1844). The extracts, three of 
which appeared in Graham’s Magazine as 
“A Slighted Woman” (XVIII, 156), “ The 
Meeting of the Lovers” (XIX, 38-39), and 
“A Belle at a Ball” (XIX, 119) are no better 
than the entire poem. Joseph E. Snodgrass, 
a friend from the Baltimore days, released 
to Poe a rambling essay, originally submitted 
to Burton’s Gentleman's Magazine, entitled 
“Poetry: The Uncertainty of Its Apprecia- 
tion.” It too found its way into the pages 
of Graham's (XVIII, 288-89). Other 
acquaintances—George G. Foster, Dr. John 
K. Mitchell, Charles W. Thomson—may 
also have added their favors. The aid 
these friends furnished was, of course, in- 
valuable, but it was distinctly not “ the best 
aid, from the highest and purest sources.” 


The same may be said of the offerings 
Poe received from others who had heard of 
his plans. John Tomlin, the postmaster in 
Jackson, Tennessee, submitted a story, 
“ The Devil’s Visit to St. Dunstan ” (Lefters, |, 
146): Dr. Pliny Earle, superintendent of the 
Friends’ Hospital for the Insane, at Franklin, 
Pennsylvania, sent “Soliloquy of an 
Octogenarian,” a poem which Poe advised 
him should “certainly appear in the first 
number ” (Letters, I, 147); and Lewis J. Cist, 
a Cincinnati business man, _ offered 
“Bachelor Philosophy ” (Letters, I, 150), a 
wearying spinning out of the joys of “the 
Bachelor’s free and merry life.” That these 
works were indeed published testifies to 
their competence, not to their superiority, 
for they were no more than “the produc- 
tions of the leisure hours” of a busy 
physician (Earle, p. 7); “the offspring of 
moments stolen from the desk of the 
banking-house and the counting-room” 
(Cist, p. ix). 

This material, the manuscript of friends 
and supporters, which Poe had on hand 
when his project collapsed, was not inferior 
to much of the magazine literature of the 
time. But Poe aimed beyond the level of 
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mediocre success. In the magazine world 
of the 1840's, with its intense commercial 
and literary competition, he found his goal 
impossible to achieve. During the last ten 
years of his life, Poe sought continually to 
fulfil his ambition, but he never again 
assembled a group of contributions, even so 
meagre as the ones he collected in his first 
frustrated endeavour. 


HowarbD W. WEss, Jr. 
Southern Illinois University. 


* MOHAMMED ”: THE OUTLINE OF A 
PROPOSED POEM BY COLERIDGE 
AND SOUTHEY 

[N 


1799 Robert Southey announced in a 
letter to his friend Humphry Davy an 
ambitious joint project which he was under- 
taking with Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Southey says: 
We have formed the plan of a long poem 
to execute in hexameters, but this you 
had better not mention, as it will need a 
strong preliminary attack to bully people 
out of their prejudices against innovations 
in metre: our story is Mohammed.’ 


Unfortunately the collaboration appa- 
rently did not progress beyond an outline 
which Coleridge and Southey jointly pre- 
pared. But each of the poets left a reminder 
in verse of their proposed poem. Coleridge’s 
short poem ‘“ Mahomet’*’ and Southey’s 
‘““Mohammed; A _ Fragment, written in 
1799 ’* survive as memorials of the ill-fated 
project. In addition, Southey’s Common- 
Place Book contains an expanded outline 
of the plot of “ Mohammed.’* 

The autograph outline by Coleridge and 
Southey appears together with two couplets 
and other fragments by Coleridge in a 
manuscript now in the Mitchell Library of 
Sydney.’ The nature of the outline—the 


1Sir Humphry Davy, 
Remains, Literary and Scientific, 
Davy (London, 1858), pp. 35-36. 

2 See, for example, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, The 
Complete Poems, edited by Morchard Bishop 
(London, 1954), p. 274. 

3 See Robert Southey, Oliver Newman: 
England Tale (London, 1845), po. 113-16. 

4 Fourth Series (London, 1850), p. 19 

5 For an account of the two Coleridge couplets 
see my note ‘ Original Versions of Two Coleridge 
Couplets,” Notes and Queries, new series. IV 
(1957), 454-55; see also Kathleen Coburn, 
“Original Versions of Two Coleridge Couplets,”’ 
Notes and Queries, new series, V (1958), 225-26. 


Bart., Fragmentary 
edited by John 


A New- 
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insertions, deletions, 
example—makes the task of identifying the 
authorship of individual entries a difficult 
one. Hence my ascription of entries to 
Southey and Coleridge is tentative. I have 
indicated through the use of italics the parts 
of the outline which appear to be in 
Southey’s hand. The outline in the Mitchell 
Library manuscript follows: 


Ist Book® 
The Deathbed of Abu Taleb. herein we 
develope the character of Mohammed. 
. . . After the Death of Abu Taleb the 
Tumult, & his escape by the heroism of 
Ali. 


2nd Book 
Mohamed & Abu [hide]’ in the Cavern 
[—] Fatima & Ali.—tresolves . . .* by 


conquest*—3. Journey thro’ the Desart— 
the Arab—an exposed Infant. + Hagar & 
Ishmaél+ {Rough memoranda in R. 
Southey’s handwriting. D. C.'° Con. 
vent." Mary—. 3rd [“3” altered to 
“4” apparently by Southey] Book 


4 [altered to “5” apparently by Southey] | 


Arrival at Medina. Jews. 
expel him. When a Son 
father. Mary. 

4th [“4” altered to “5” and then to 
“6” apparently by Southey] 

Battle of Beder. attempt to assassinate 
him when sleeping 

5 [altered to “6” and then to “7” 
apparently by Southey] 

Defeat of Mount Ohud—conversion of 
Caled.’* Hamza slain. Fatima. 

6 [altered to “7” and then to “8” 
apparently by Southey] 
Capture of Mecca. 
Koreish.** 


intrigues to 
accuses his 


Exultation of the 


WarREN U. OBER. 
Northern [!linois University. 


®1 wish to thank the Trustees of the Mitchell 

Library for permission to publish the outline. 
71 have supplied the word “ hide ”; Coleridge 

wrote what appears to be “ behr.” 

8 A deleted word here is illegibile. 

® The reading ‘* conquest” is coniectural. w 

10 This note is by Derwent Coleridge. ** Plus 
signs are also presumably by h 

sel. | cannot_determine chathen the word ‘ 
vent’ is in Coleridge’s or Southey’s hand. 

12** Conversion of Caled” has been deleted 
apparently by Southey. 

13*Capture of Mecca” has been deleted 
apparently by Southey. “Fatima” and “ Exulta- 
tion of the Koreish” are also apparently marked 
for deletion. 
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WILLIAM BLAND, JUN., OF HARTLIP, 
NEAR SITTINGBOURNE 


MANY people who wrote farming text- 
books claimed to have forty years’ 
experience behind them: so many that I 
began to believe it was only a matter of 
form designed to reassure the reader. The 
fashion began with Fitzherbert in the reign 
of Henry VII, and his servile imitators 
sedulously followed it. Both he and they 
may have had this long experience, and if | 
cast any doubt upon it, I have to admit that 
| have no proof to support my suspicions: 
but at last I have found a writer who really 
did have a lifetime of experience. 

William Bland, Jun., published the first 
edition of his small work on “ The Principles 
of Agriculture” in February, 1827. The 
secord was addressed to the world in 
December, 1864. At both dates William 
was living at Hartlip, and since he describes 
the wet year 1824 in the book, he clearly 
had lived there for forty years when the 
second edition of the book came out. If the 
truth were known the place was his father’s 
before him, and he lived there all his life. 
His descendants may have followed him, but 
all that I know of him is what he says in 
his two prefaces. In the second, by implica- 
tion, he admits that he was pretty much 
of a tyro when he wrote the first, and, 
modestly enough, makes mention of the 
changes his later experience has led him to 
make in the text. Beyond that all is silence, 
but he was Secretary of the Sittingbourne 
and Milton Agricultural Club, which argues 
an increasing knowledge through the years. 
He also wrote on “ The Principles of Con- 
struction in Arches, Piers, Buttresses, etc.,” 
which suggests that he may have been what 
is now known as a Civil Engineer as well as 
a farmer. 

Bland was a humble man even in his 
nonage when he published the first edition 
of his book. He acknowledged the benefit 
of criticisms and advice from fellow 
members of the agricultural club, Henry 
Gordon Faussett, Richard and Sir John 
Maxwell Tylden, and his own father. He 
had also read fairly widely, and based his 
observations on agricultural chemistry in Sir 
Humphry Davy’s lectures, no bad founda- 
tion for the subject at that time. His little 
book must have enjoyed some popularity 
for it had been out of print for many years 
before Bland felt moved to prepare a new 
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edition. During the interval “an immense 
advance” had been made in agricultural 
science and mechanics: but Bland was a 
member of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and doubtless read its journal with care and 
attention. 

Naturally enough he believed that analysis 
of a plant would show its chemical composi- 
tion, and that the results would indicate 
what kind of nutrition it required. He said 
that the process showed that vegetables 
could be reduced to carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen and nitrogen with small parts of silica, 
alumina, lime, magnesia and potash with 
some sulphur, phosphate and muriatic acid. 
He proceeded to discuss soil composition, and 
its effect upon plant life as well as that of 
the air, rain, dews, the sun, light and dark- 
ness, and the methods whereby plants 
assimilated their food both from the soil and 
the atmosphere. Much of what he said 
sounds extraordinarily modern: but, of 
course, the bases of agricultural science had 
been formulated in 1864. 

On the practical side Bland was almost 
twentieth century. He could not quite be 
that. No one can be so far in advance of 
his time, but many of his suggestions, 
possibly not novel even then, have been the 
subject of a good deal of propaganda 
recently. The most striking of these is his 
contention that laying down to grass rested 
and improved the land. The process now 
is called taking the plough round the farm, 
and has been enthusiastically preached for 
the past thirty years. It was less successfully 
discussed at least 300 years ago. Bland’s 
idea was that the clovers, sainfoin and 
lucerne are very deep rooting plants, and 
therefore got the main part of their nutrition 
from a lower strata of the soil than the 
cereals. Their side roots secured the rest. 
They flourished too because the “land is 
fresh to their efforts by their exerting 
affinities different from the roots of corn.” 
After a few years this effect declined, the 
grasses grew stale, and the land recovered 
its freshness for corn. Apart from the verbal 
differences in the way of saying it, this is 
very much what the high priests of the con- 
vertible husbandry have preached of late 
years. 

When discussing the necessity for a 
change of crops, Bland gives some idea of 
the rotation generally followed by farmers 
in Kent. It was an improvement on the old 
wheat, bean, fallow course of ancient times: 
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but it was not possible to grow a clover ley 
on every type of heavy soil, at least not 
every fourth year. The rotation therefore 
became turnips; barley or oats; beans or 
clover; wheat. The yields obtained were 
estimated by Bland at turnips that would fat 
ten sheep an acre; barley 56 bushels; oats 
64-80; beans 32-48; clover, two good 
mowings wheat 32-40. If his estimates 
were not over optimistic, and there is no 
particular reason to think they were, because 
the high yields obtained on farms in Kent 
are confirmed from other contemporary 
sources, these yields were higher than the 
national averages of that date. 

Bland believed in green manure, and 
suggested that tares, buckwheat and rape be 
grown for ploughing in, a practise that was 
not then at all general though a few 
farmers did it. It is a little surprising how- 
ever that he does not discuss the new 
manures, Peruvian guano, Chilean nitrate 
and Lawes and Gilbert’s superphosphate. 
Farmyard manure was then the mainstay, 
and he pointed out that there are some 
losses in fertilising elements when the 
material is kept too long in the heap, but 
that is possibly compensated if short manure 
is applied to well-cultivated land so that it 
will lie close to the roots of the growing 
plant. He does mention the use of sprats for 
manure for oats. The need for proper 
drainage is emphasised. 

I think that William Bland had an open, 
if not an original cast of mind, and his little 
book, expressed as it is in the simplest 
language, must have been of great interest 
and service to his contemporaries. It did 
not contain anything that was very new 
even then, but it was a practical piece of 
vulgarisation. It omitted some of the very 
latest novelties, perhaps wisely, and perhaps 
because the second edition was not so amply 
revised as it might have been. Bland was 
one of the many who played a part in the 
19th century progress of farming, probably 
more effective in his native county than else- 


where. G. E. FUuSSELL. 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE £1 IN 
WORDSWORTH’S EARLY DAYS 


HE question of the value of the pound 
sterling has always been of great 
interest to historians but, until recently, it 
has been impossible to arrive at more than 
a very rough estimate for various dates. 
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The purchasing power of the pound has a 
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great bearing upon the lives and movements 


of many famous writers and poets, and also 
affects the way in which we can understand 
ecclesiastical and civil historical documents, 

Raisley Calvert, the young friend of | 
William Wordsworth, who died of tubercu- 
losis, having been nursed by him, left a 
legacy of £900 to him, not in gratitude for 
his kindness and care but because he 
believed in his genius and wished to render 
him independent. A legacy of £900 would 
not carry a present-day poet very far, but 
we are now able to assess this sum very 
differently. 

An article published in “ Economica ” in 
November 1956, entitled Twelve Centuries 


of the Prices of Consumables compared with | 
Builders’ Wage Rates, by E. H. Phelps | 


Brown and Sheila V. Hopkins opened the 
way to a much clearer understanding of the 
problem. They give the standard value for 
1954 as 3825 and for 1796, the year in which 
Wordsworth inherited the legacy from 
Raisley Calvert, as 1161. This gives the 
value of the £1 in 1796 as £3 Ss. Ild, 
making the legacy worth £2966 5s. 0d. 
(Incidentally, the standard 3656 for 1951= 
£1 Os. 11d. tallies approximately with the 
latest official statement and confirms the 
figures given in the article, which range over 


several centuries.) Noran HeyYworts 





(Continued from page 460) 


of such comprehensive and at the same 
time meticulous scholarship. Here are 700 
pages, clearly printed in double columns, 
containing an astonishing number of articles 
on the mythology, institutions, literature and 
art of the Greeks and Romans: with 
abundant illustrations, chiefly line-drawings, 
of classical temples, sculptured reliefs, wall- 
paintings or mosaics, and of coins, vases, 
statues and other objects now collected in 
the museums of Europe. The work as 4 
whole may be recommended as excellent 
value for your money. 


NORMAN MONK-JONES. 





CORRECTION 

William Fasken (cciii. 410). 

have been signed ‘C. A. O. Fox.’ 

editor makes his apology for this and other 
too frequent oversights. 
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Readers’ Queries 





—_—— 


| AND JOHN TULL.—The 

Docket Book of the Bankruptcy Court 
records on the 11th February 1734/5 a 
creditor’s petition presented by Jethro Tull 
of Shawborn, Berks., Esq., against John Tull, 
Great Chelsea, Middlesex, ploughwright and 
chapman. This was presumably the agri- 
culturalist who had published his “ Horse- 
Hoeing Husbandry” some three years 
earlier. It would be interesting to know his 
relationship with John Tull, and the reason 
for the petition. Would it have been a loan 
that was not repaid at the proper time? 
The bankruptcy records contain many cases 
where there was evidently some family 
relationship between debtor and creditor. 
(Public Record Office, B4/8, Index 22641, 
Docket Book 1733-1736). 


A. G. E. Jones. 


PpuBLic BUILDINGS IN LONDON, 

1734.—What private collectors and 
libraries in England possess copies of 
[Ralph, James?], A Critical Review of the 
Publick Buildings in London and West- 
minster ... (London, 1734)? I am interested 
in locating all copies of this edition that 


exist. Joun B. SHIPLEY. 


TRICK CHAIRS.—The following extract 

from popular fiction (probably from a 
periodical) is quoted by Henry Mayhew in 
London Labour and the London Poor 
(1864), vol. I, p. 27: 

‘With glowing cheeks, flashing eyes, and 
palpitating bosom, Venetia Trelawney 
Tushed back into the refreshment-room, 
where she threw herself into one of the 
Arm-chairs already noticed. But scarcely 
had she thus sunk down upon the flocculent 
cushion, when a sharp click, as of some 
mechanism giving way, met her ears; and 
at the same instant her wrists were caught 
in manacles which sprang out of the arms 
of the treacherous chair, while two steel 
bands started from the richly carved back 
and grasped her shoulders. A shriek burst 
from her lips—she struggled violently, but 
all to no purpose: for she was a captive— 
and powerless! 

We should observe that the manacles and 
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the steel bands which had thus fastened 
upon her, were covered with velvet, so that 
they inflicted no positive injury upon her, 
nor even produced the slightest abrasion of 
her fair and polished skin.’ 

I should be grateful for help in tracing 
this passage or for references to anything 
comparable. In older literature there are 
several famous trick chairs of this kind: 
Pausanias describes one made by Vulcan; 
Bandello (IV. 27) tells an authentic story of 
one used by Turchi for the murder of 
Deodati; John Ford’s The Broken Heart 
(1633) has a similar scene (IV, iv) for the 
murder of Ithocles by Orgilus. 


T. J. B. SPENCER. 
University of Birmingham. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS.—A poem 
beginning: 
I looked far back into other years 
And lo! in bright array 
I saw as in a dream the forms 
Of ages passed away. 


There are five or six verses each of four 
lines. (Mrs.) J. M. TAYLOR. 


AMES TOWNSHEND SAWARD.—I am 
an American author who is very much 
interested in details on the life of James 
Townshend Saward, Barrister, who was 
much better known in 1857 as Jim the 
Penman. 

The Fourth, Tenth and Eleventh Series of 
Notes & Queries have had minor tidbits of 
information on Saward’s background—I 
have found no more recent reference than 
the 11th series—but nowhere, alas, was 
there anything solid, such as his date and 
place of birth or whether or not he died after 
transportation to Australia around 1858. 

I would be most grateful for further 


information. Murray TE!IGH BLooM. 


ILK THROWERS.— In Warren’s book 
on the Silk Industry, there is mention 
of the Association of Silk Throwers which 
came into being in 1629. Warren states that 
the records and charter and possibly minute 
books were in the possession of William 
Brouncker Esq., Upper Bailiff of the Weavers 
Company. Can any reader put me in touch 
with the present owners of these materials 
which I am anxious to see as I am research- 
ing on the silk industry? 


M. F. LLoypD PRICHARD. 








Replies 





HE WHITE COCK (Ser. 10, Vol. X, 
p. 34)—Mr. Thomas Bayne, a prolific 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.”’ 50 years ago, 
stated categorically, “the pure white cock 
as a potent factor in rebutting the appear- 
ance of Satan is one of the features of 
British folklore.” 

In the Gomme Index to British Folklore 
(published between 1878-1953) now 95 per 
cent. completed there is no reference to the 
white cock as being specially potent in this 
respect, though there are a number of 
references where the colour of the bird is 
not specified. 

Every superstition about the cock seems, 
not surprisingly, to have an Oriental— 
chiefly Persian—origin such as the Zund 
Avesta, and even then it is Jewish writings 
such as the Mishna that mention white 
cocks. 

Mr. Bayne’s story to support his state- 
ment, apparently a literary quotation, does 
not really do so because it gives the 
impression that it was an alien belief. 

I would be much obliged if any of your 
readers can give instances to support Mr. 
Bayne’s statement, for it is strange that no 
contributor to the Folklore Society’s publica- 
tions or anyone else to N. & Q. appears to 
have recorded this as ‘a feature of British 
Folklore’ over so long a period now over a 
century. 

My attention has been recently drawn to 
this curiosity and the only solution, pending 
any reader’s reply, would seem to be a 
once popular but now forgotten Latin 
redaction of some Oriental work. 


(Col.) P. W. F. BRown. 


MOTHER OF THOUSANDS (cciii. 411). 
—I am no botanist, but I believe this 
plant is Saxifraga sarmentosa. 
L. Dow. 


(CHARLES LODWICK (ccevii. 296).—In 

reference to P. D. Mundy’s mention of 
Charles Lodwick, bondsman ffor the 
marriage of Daniel Defoe in 1683 (cciii. 
296), may I say that this was Colonel 
Charles Lodwick (1658-1724), son of 
Walrave Lodwick, Citizen and Fishmonger, 
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of St. George, Bottolph Lane, London, }y 
Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew Kenrick 
Citizen and Fishmonger (formerly of Woor 
Manor, co. Salop), and step-son of the 
Reverend David Clarkson. Charles Lodwick 
was of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, merchant, ip 
1684 and by 1685 was living in New York 
where he became Mayor. He later returned 
to England and died at his country hous 
at Camberwell, Surrey. His armorial tomb 
in the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
London, has been destroyed, but its inscrip. 
tion is in print and his Will in in P.C.C. 37 
Bolton. 

Defoe was apprenticed to Charles Lod. 
wick and was apparently friendly with the 
entire family for his signature, as Daniel 
Foe, appears on a certificate of character 
attached to a petition of 9th November 1689 
of Matthew Clarkson, half-brother of the 
Lodwicks, to be Secretary to the Council of 
New York (Public Record Office CO 5/ 1081, 
68 and 681), which Thomas Lodwick, 
Mercer, of St. Botolph, Aldgate, another 
brother, also signed. 

My wife is a direct descendant of } 
Matthew Clarkson and I have considerable 
information on the Kenricks, Lodwicks and 
Clarksons. 


F. J. DALLETT. 


ST. CHRISTOPHERS IN CHURCHES 

(cciii. 320, 412)—There is in Pevsner's 
‘Buildings of Hertfordshire’ the following 
note under Cottered: } 

On the nave wall large figure of St. 
Christopher with indications of river sur 
roundings and much incidental drama of the 
medieval highway. 

There is a detailed description of this in 
The East Herts Archaeological Society Vol. 
Ilf Part IT (1906) (pp. 160, 162) in an article 
on Cottered Church by H. T. Pollard. It is } 
here described as being “of late fifteenth 
century date” (C. E. Keyser, F.S.A. agrees 
in this) and covering an area 8 feet square 
on the North Wall facing the main entrance. 
It was uncovered during restoration in 1886 
and although some of the paint has flaked 
off still remains in a good state. a 

Pollard’s article gives a detailed descrip- 


tion of the actual painting and also some | 
notes on its meaning and significance. These | 


are much the same as given by P. W. F. 
Brown. 
A. J. CAMP. 
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The Library 





THE MEDIEVAL THEATRE IN THE 
ROUND, by Richard Southern, xviii+ 
240 pp. with 5 plates, 21 illustrations in the 
text and one folding plan, Faber and 
Faber, 1957, 45s. 

D®- SOUTHERN sub-titles his book “A 

Study of the staging of The Castle of 

Perseverance and related matters,” and 

offers it to us as the latest in a group of 

publications in which he has examined the 
methods and history of scenery on the 

English stage in different periods. This 

survey started in modern times, went back to 

the Georgian era, and then back again to 
the Restoration. It now goes even further 
back, to the very beginnings of English 
theatre history, before movable (or change- 
able) scenery had made its appearance 
among us. Dr. Southern is not concerned 
here with the more usual mystery play, 
staged on the perambulating ‘ pageant,’ 
but with the static performance of the later 
morality play. With great imaginative 
skill and a wealth of technical detail he 
reconstructs a performance of an anony- 
mous script dating from the early 15th 
century, perhaps from a year even earlier 
than his tentative suggestion of c.1425. The 
advantage of basing his studies on The 
Castle of Perseverance lies in the fact that 
we have not only the text of the play, with 
its stage directions, but also a plan of the 
acting area, which is curiously reminiscent 
of the old Cornish “round” or Plen an 
gwary. And it is in comparing this plan 
with what we know of the staging of 
Cornish plays that Dr. Southern opens up 
some of the most fruitful lines of research 
adumbrated in his book. For the plan 
shows a central Castle and gives directions 
for the use of five ‘ mansions’ or ‘ scaffold- 
ings °—for God, for Coveteousness, for the 
World, the Flesh and the Devil. By a 
minute confrontation of the text with the 
drawing Dr. Southern finally concludes that 
these ‘scaffoldings’ were placed asym- 
metrically on a circular ‘hill’ or rampart 
around the Castle, on which rampart the 
spectators also took their places, spreading 
forward in triangular formation over certain 

parts of the central acting-area. By a 

judicious appraisal of sight-lines he cal- 

culates that in this way a very large audience 
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could have seen almost all the performance, 
in spite of the hindrance of one central and 
five ‘ peripheral’ structures (in this connec- 
tion it might be worth comparing his argu- 
ments and conclusions with those of Dr. 
Hotson in his survey of the first night of 
Twelfth Night). Here we come to the crux 
of his argument, for, as his title, with its 
somewhat provocative overtones, clearly 
suggests, he is concerned to approximate his 
view of medieval staging with the modern 
theatre-in-the-round—which has not yet, 
however, complicated its already difficult 
existence by the raising of large permanent 
structures! We should not, for all that, 
underestimate the value of a book of 
historical theatre research which does not 
disdain to link itself with the trials and errors 
of the contemporary theatre. 


Have we here, it is now pertinent to 
inquire, a final answer to the problem of 
medieval staging, and above all to the prob- 
lem of an open-air performance given before 
a vast audience without the help of the 
mechanical aids in use today Dr. Southern 
carries us along on so persuasive a tide of 
information and analogy, so amply docu- 
mented, that we might be forgiven for 
thinking he has solved the problem he first 
set himself. But since he admits that much 
of what he says is conjectural, and some- 
times allows himself several solutions of a 
knotty point, we may perhaps be permitted 
to join issue with him, particularly when he 
supports his arguments with pictorial evi- 
dence drawn from another source—the 
Fouquet miniature of the Martyrdom of St. 
Apollonia (c.1455), from the Livre d’heures 
d’Etienne Chevalier, now in the Condé 
Museum, Chantilly. No theatre scholar can 
fail to be grateful to Dr. Southern for the 
opportunity he provides of studying this 
important document in the detail so clearly 
brought out in his three enlargements of 
focal points, and of going over with him, 
point by point, all the information which 
can be gleaned from them. Yet it is pre- 
cisely at this point that I part company with 
him. How can we support arguments in 
favour of a particular piece of staging of 
which we know very little by reference to 
another of which we know practically no- 
thing? For the English play we have at least 
a text and a plan—for the French only a 
miniature. And although I am prepared for 
the moment to accept Dr. Southern’s hypo- 
theses about the staging of The Castle of 
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Perseverance—at least until further evidence 
comes to light to demolish them—I am not 
convinced by similar arguments in connec- 
tion with St. Apollonia, nor shall I be until 
the discovery of a text, a plan, or a compar- 
able miniature brings corroborative evidence 
stronger than he can yet provide. 

It is perhaps ungenerous, in the face of 
so much enthusiasm, to carp at the in- 
adequacies of the translations given here of 
portions of the medieval text, but they border 
sometimes on the nonsensical, and illustrate 
only too well the dangers of ‘ approxima- 
tion’. It might have been better to put 
them squarely into modern prose, for the 
play in itself is not so good that it cannot 
be tampered with. It would be easy too to 
pick holes in Dr. Southern’s arguments, and 
quarrel with his conclusions. But his book 
contains so much useful information that we 
must welcome it as much for what it sets 
out to do as for what it achieves. Both in 
its preparation and in its production it gives 
ample proof of a care for, and an interest in, 
theatre history which is still all too rare, and 
it may well serve as a model for further 
scholarly research on the many fields of 
speculation opened up to us by Dr. 
Southern’s initial plunge, research which 
may eventually lead to less controversial 


conclusions. PuHyLuis HARTNOLL. 


"THERE remains, in spite of the number of 
books on Shakespearian criticism, a 
need for introductions to the subject which 
will be neither too general to be stimulating 
nor too individual to be enlightening. In his 
little book of broadcasts to schools, Shake- 
speare by Air (Angus & Robertson, 5s., 64 
pages), Professor Howarth has done some- 
thing to fill the gap. The brief studies of 
Julius Caesar, Hamlet, Macbeth, Love's 
Labour's Lost, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice and Twelfth 
Night which make it up are clearly not 
meant to be digests of accepted opinion and 
therefore avoid that kind of dullness. On 
the other hand, Professor Howarth escapes 
subjectivity by making his main critical 
principle, “Let us try to perceive the 
author’s intention, and read the play always 
in this light.” This excellent objectivity he 
maintains by deducing Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion, in most cases, not from his own 
reactions, but from some fairly concrete fact 
or problem. 
Thus the title of A Midsummer Night’s 
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Dream provides the foundation for a study 
on the play regarded as the presentation of 
a dream of Shakespeare’s—or of the 
audience’s—on the dreams of the characters 
themselves, those parts of the action which 
they are to think of “as the fierce vexation 
of a dream ”—on the use of moonlight to 
effect a dreamlike atmosphere—on the 
nature of the fairies as creatures of dream- 
land—and finally in sharp contrast—‘“a 
medley such as might arise in the dream- 
state” —the mechanicals. And we are 
rightly recommended to regard the whole 
play as “a comedy to while away the time 
in the fashion of a dream ”—as the title 
desires us. 





The discussion of several plays is thus | 


controlled by their titles. Others are 
criticised on the basis of the probable 
circumstances of their first performances. 
Here Professor Howarth naturally has to 
adopt some rather speculative opinions. 
Macbeth, for example, he assumes was 
written for performance before James VI in 
1599 in Edinburgh; from which it follows 
that “the play is... designed to win 
Scottish interest” and is therefore a “ story 
of national disaster—the tragedy of Scot- 
land rather than of Macbeth.” So we are 
enabled to reply in the negative to the critical 
question whether Macbeth is to be pitied: 
our pity is to be reserved for Scotland. 

For this question, as for the similar one 
whether Julius Caesar is properly the 
tragedy of Caesar or of Brutus, his readers 
need not agree with Professor Howarth’s 
conclusions. But no one can avoid being 
stimulated to a keener enjoyment and under- 
standing of the plays, which is the chief end 
of criticism. The book was designed for 


school pupils; and for their use it is | 


eminently successful; but some of _ its 
observations should prove valuable to a 
much wider audience. 


LOCAL COLLECTION CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS AND MAPS RELATING 
TO BERKSHIRE. 1958. Obtainable 
from Reading Public Libraries, Blagrave 
Street, Reading, price £4 10s. 


(NE of the greatest boons to historians and 

geographers is to have bibliographies of 
printed materials relating to individual 
counties; not only is much time saved in 
searching for references, but the danger of 
missing a rare item is considerably reduced. 
Berkshire has always been fortunate in its 
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local historians, and Reading Library has 
built up a large and important collection of 
material for which many of them were 
responsible; valuable collections of printed 
works have been given to the Library by 
such benefactors as the late Mr. A. E. O. 
Slocock and the late Mr. A. L. Humphreys. 
We now have an impressive catalogue of 
some 4,000 books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
microfilms, and maps relating to all periods 
and all aspects of Berkshire history and 
literature, and this catalogue, with the Guide 
to the Berkshire Record Office (the author’s 
name is omitted from the index), published 
in 1952, should provide most of the informa- 
tion wanted by students and others. The 
arrangement of the catalogue is perhaps 
more convenient for the librarian than for 
the general user, but a little practice soon 
enables one to become familiar with the 
scheme of classification. Author and sub- 
ject indexes are provided, but the latter is 
not as exhaustive as a work of this nature 
demands; there is a separate section for 
maps (presumably all printed) and another 
for books cf Berkshire interest in the Royal 
Library at Windsor. This book of 260 pages 
in paper covers is, we feel, beyond the reach 
of most private purchasers at £4 10s. a copy, 
and it would have served a much wider 
public could it have been more modestly 
priced. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
RECORDS, CALENDAR TO THE 
SESSIONS BOOKS, SESSIONS 
MINUTE BOOKS AND OTHER 
SESSIONS RECORDS, WITH APPEN- 
DIXES, 1833 to 1843. Vol X. Edited by 
William Le Hardy. Published by: Neville 
— Clerk of the Peace Office, Hert- 
ord. } 


JN Notes & Queries for 19 August, 1939 

there was a long review of vol. ix of the 
Calendar to the Hertfordshire Sessions 
Books and other Sessions Records. We are 
glad to receive, nineteen years later, the 
next volume in the series presented in a 
form identical with its predecessors and 
also edited by that doyen of archivists, 
Colonel W. Le Hardy. Calendars of 
records are scarcely bedside books, but if 
they have a long and instructive preface 
such as is given to this volume, the reader 
(be he a national or a local historian or a 
person having a general interest in his 
county’s affairs) soon gains an insight into 
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the purpose and contents of the book. And 
when such a preface is from Colonel Le 
Hardy’s pen, the urge to read page after 
page of the text is hard to resist. Much has 
happened since 1939, and the editor of this 
volume has wisely taken a fresh course in 
his introduction. It begins with a history of 
the interest which Hertfordshire has taken in 
its records for over a century, and of the 
steps taken since 1895 to ensure the proper 
preservation of those records and to make 
them accessible to scholars. The seed 
planted in those early days has grown into a 
sturdy tree, and the Hertfordshire Record 
Office, presided over by Colonel Le Hardy, 
is the mecca not only of all classes of Hert- 
fordshire archives but of many persons 
wishing to consult them for a variety of 
reasons. It must be very gratifying to the 
Hertfordshire County Council to have a 
series of ten large and beautifully produced 
volumes dealing with the many aspects of 
the Court of Quarter Sessions. The present 
volume of 682 pages comprises the calendar 
of the Sessions records from 1833 to 1843, 
and twelve appendixes which concern, inter 
alia, roads and bridges, the building of the 
Shire Hall, rateable values, savings banks 
and Friendly Societies, gamekeepers and 
Meeting Houses. What wealth is here for 
the local historian and the genealogist! 
What a picture may be drawn of social 
conditions and what an index to the changes 
in the cost of living! The period covered 
by this calendar “ was one of importance in 
that it witnessed the establishment of a 
County Police Force, the operation of the 
Reform Act and a general tendency for the 
administration of the County to be based on 
modern lines”. These events are reflected 
in the work of the Justices in Quarter Ses- 
sions, and the splendid index (118 pages) 
enables the reader to find quickly any 
reference to his particular subject. The 
penal code at this period was harsh: trans- 
portation, solitary confinement, whipping 
and hard labour were common penalties for 
what we should now regard as trivial 
offences. It is by reading history in this un- 
varnished form that we obtain a true picture 
of what life was really like just over a cen- 
tury ago. In a work such as this which 
demands the utmost care in preparation and 
editing, the contributions by the team at the 
Hertfordshire Record Office are many, and 
Colonel Le Hardy gives due acknowledg- 
ment to his helpers and his Committee. A 
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letter from the Clerk of the Peace for Hert- 
fordshire accompanied the book and 
included the request that it should be 
brought to the attention of readers of Notes 
& Queries. This we do gladly, and express 
our thanks to the Hertfordshire Records 
Committee and to Colonel Le Hardy for 
providing us with a source book to a vital 
period of English history. It is, the present 
writer believes, the first to cover these impor- 
tant years so far as Quarter Sessions records 
are concerned. The volume is obtainable 
from the County Archivist, County Record 
Office, County Hall, Hertford, price 42s., 
plus 2s, 6d. for postage and packing; its 
nine predecessors are also available, and the 
County Archivist will be pleased to send a 
prospectus on request. 


ETHEREGE AND THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY COMEDY OF MANNERS, 
by Dale Underwood, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press pp. x+ 165. $4.00 net. 


RESTORATION comedy was formerly 

regarded as a witty but frivolous enter- 
tainment for a corrupt court circle, delight- 
fully frivolous according to Charles Lamb, 
disgustingly so according to Lord Macaulay. 
Modern criticism, however, has succeeded in 
showing that the best of the ‘comedies of 
manners’ must be taken seriously as works 
of art and thoughtful and ironic criticisms 
of contemporary society and _ morals. 
Professor Dale Underwood, of Yale Univer- 
sity, develops this view of the comedies with 
great cogency and skill in his new study of 
Etherege. 

Sir George himself would, no doubt, have 
been as surprised if he had known that a 
learned monograph would one day be 
written on his plays as Catullus would have 
been, could he have foreseen the erudition 
applied to the editing of his love lyrics. 
Underwood, however, is perfectly right in 
stressing the significance of Etherege’s three 
comedies as the first successful attempt to 
produce a distinctively new type of comic 
drama and ‘the logical place to begin a re- 
examination of the same’. His main argu- 
ment is that the type of comic drama of 
which Etherege is the first notable master 
stems from certain traditions of European 
thought which have a long ancestry and 
which emerged in Restoration England with 
peculiar emphasis and distinctness. These 
traditions, which go back through such 
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writers as Montaigne and Gassendi to 
ancient Greece are summed up by Under- 
wood under the term ‘libertinism’. The 
‘libertine’ or central figure of the comedies, 
according to his analysis, derived his 
intellectual attitude mainly from Pyrrhonism 
but also from other strains of skeptical 
thought such as Cynicism and Stoicism and 
even certain aspects of Christianity. To 
illustrate the character of the ‘libertine’ in 
the comedies he makes effective use of 
poems by Rochester and Oldham. 

The central paradox of Restoration 
comedy is found by Underwood in the fact 
that the comic hero in this kind of play is at 
once a ‘libertine’ and an ‘honest man’. As 
a ‘libertine’ he believes in the ‘life of 
nature’ or the uninhibited pursuit of 
pleasure and power; as an ‘ honest man’ in 
elegancy, refinement, restraint and studied 
detachment. The ironies resulting from this 
paradox are seen both in the comic heroes 
who succeeded in some measure in main- 
taining a balance between ‘art’ and 
‘nature’ and in the fops who _ violate 
‘nature’ by their absurd attempts to ‘ pur- 
chase pleasure’. 

From the ‘fertile ground’ of these para- 
doxes and ironies Underwood proceeds to 
a brilliant critical analysis of Etherege’s 
plays culminating in a remarkably interest- 
ing and acute review of The Man of Mode, 
which he judges to be not only ‘ one of the 
masterpieces of Restoration comedy’ but 
‘one of the masterpieces of English 
comedy’. He points out that ‘it gives a 
certain final form to lines of interest which 


gathered through the course of seventeenth- | 
century dramatic practice and which in | 


eighteenth-century drama _ were _ either 
abandoned or transformed into new values 
and assumptions’, and in a footnote he 
makes a timely protest against the ‘ practice 
of grouping Restoration drama with that of 
the 18th century’. ‘The principal traditions 
he argues, ‘which produced Restoration 
comedy have their final voice in Pope, Swift 
and Gay. Goldsmith and Sheridan, for all 
their alleged revolt from “sentimental 
comedy”, are essentially of a different 
world, and one much closer to Steele and 
Cumberland than to Etherege, Wycherley, 
and Congreve.’ The examination of the 
plays is appropriately rounded off with an 
extremely suggestive and able discussion of 
their language, perhaps the first detailed and 
satisfying exploration of the language of 
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Restoration comedy. Underwood stresses the 
abstract quality of much of the language: 
it is not a sensuous language. It is only 
sporadically interested in projecting the im- 
mediate and concrete surfaces of experience. 
As a rule it deliberately abstracts that level 
of experience into generalised classes and 
categories. The ambiguities and ironies in 
the use of such abstract terms as ‘ good 
nature’ and honour are shown to be an 
essential part of the comic wit of the plays. 
He makes the interesting comment that the 
‘persistent irony’ in this use of language is 
‘somewhat overbrittle, even for the type and 
level of experience with which the plays 
deal’ and in respect of this ‘ overbrittleness ’ 
he finds a similarity with ‘the sterner and 
more searching irony of Swift or the broader 
and more flexible wit of Pope’. 

In a final section entitled ‘Etherege and 
the Tradition, Underwood links the 
Restoration comedy of manners with the 
‘comedy of love’ as it was developed from 
Lyly and Shakespeare to Chapman and 
Fletcher and the Comedy of Manners from 
Ben Johnson to Marmion, Shirley and Killi- 
grew. In contradistinction to the old 
clichés about the ‘decadence’ of Restora- 
tion comedy and its inferiority to the work 
of the old masters of the pre-Civil War 
period, Underwood boldly maintains that 
‘one looks in vain in  pre-Etheregean 
comedy for the many-sided awareness, in- 
voluted irony, indirection, and complexity 
of view which is the peculiar badge of 
comic expression in Etherege’s plays and 
which in a generic way serves to distinguish 
the Restoration comedy of manners.’ 

All students, not merely of Etherege but 
of seventeenth-century literature, must be 
grateful for a book which may be described 
as a remarkably stimulating and suggestive 
adventure in literary history. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE SUSSEX 
DIALECT AND COLLECTION OF 
PROVINCIALISMS IN USE IN THE 
COUNTY OF SUSSEX, by Rev. W. D. 
Parish (Lewes 1875), expanded, augmented 
and illustrated by Helena Hall, 1957. 


T a time when our English dialects are 
rapidly losing their individuality and 

are being submerged by a common, limited 
vocabulary spread by the Press, radio and 
television, it is vital that an effort should be 
made to record the dialect and craft terms 
of rural societies before they are forgotten. 
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This urgency was felt by the Rev. W. D. 
Parish when he first published his Dictionary 
in 1875, but now there is even more need to 
welcome Miss Hall’s augmented edition. 
The book has been printed by R. G. Acford, 
Ltd., Industrial Estate, Chichester (from 
whom copies are available), and the original 
edition and the additions are clearly distin- 
guished by different type faces. 

Parish, as vicar of Selmeston with Alciston 
from 1863 to 1904, collected many of his 
words and vivid examples of their use from 
his parishioners, while Miss Hall first heard 
dialect speech from her nurse at Lancing, 
in the 1890s; both have drawn on memories 
and traditions reaching back to the early 
Nineteenth Century. Both, too, share a 
catholic taste in their selection for Sussex 
dialect words proper e.g. ‘trug’ and 
‘twitten’ mingle with country malapropisms 
such as ‘to fornicate’ for ‘to dawdle or 
prevaricate ’; mispronunciations, e.g. 
‘tooters’ for ‘touters’. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to draw any hard and fast rules as 
to where Sussex dialect begins and provin- 
cial speech ends. The population of rural 
England was not as static as it was once 
imagined, therefore few of the words in this 
dictionary belong solely to the county but 
are common to the whole South East region; 
northerners will be surprised to find 
‘clemmed’ and ‘mardy’ so far south. 
Mr. Steer, the County Archivist of East and 
West Sussex, stresses this in his foreword 
but rightly points out ‘it is important that 
these provincialisms, heard in Sussex, should 
be recorded.’ 

Dialect words associated with the Sussex 
crafts and industries of flint building, iron 
working and fishing are well represented. 
Fishing terms, recorded as early as 1580 in 
the Brighton Custumal, have been carefully 
explained but perhaps here as elsewhere in 
the book it would have been helpful to have 
given dates to show when the terms were 
known to be still in use. Undoubtedly the 
most original additions are Miss Hall’s 
descriptions and delightful drawings of 
agricultural tools and appliances, many of 
which she sketched from exhibits in the Curtis 
Museum at Alton, Hampshire; these will be 
of great value to local historians, especially 
in the study of farming inventories. 

Miss Hall has supplemented Parish’s 
appendices on the analysis of Sussex sur- 
names, now rather dated by the appearance 
of the Sussex volume in the Place Name 
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Society series, with a list of Sussex Sayings 
and Crafts; this is too brief to be complete 
and too miscellaneous to be a scientific study, 
although it contains some engaging informa- 
tion. On p. 107 it is stated that the village 
of Ripe was probably coastal and that Lewes 
was on the foreshore in Norman times, in 
fact both places were well inland on the edge 
of the marshy tidal estuary of the Ouse and 
its tributary Glynde Reach. Among the 
sources which Miss Hall could have used 
more fully are the Sussex dialect publica- 
tions of James Richards issued from Tun- 
bridge Wells in the 1930s. 

The book is a credit to Miss Hall who at 
85 crowns many years of indefatigable study 
with the satisfaction of seeing her life’s work 


in print. PHILIPPA REVILL. 


(THE following additions and corrections 

may be made to the Index of Characters 
in the Oxford Jane Austen, in accordance 
with the style of note established there by 
the editor, R. W. Chapman. 

To Volume I, ‘Sense and Sensibility ’: 

Eliza (see under Eliza Williams): her age 
is 17. Colonel Brandon informs Elinor that 
it was three years ago that he removed Eliza, 
then just 14, from school (208). 

Colonel Brandon: under this entry 
should be added Sister, unnamed, at Avig- 
non (63). 

Thomas Palmer: his age is 25 or 26 (108). 

Mrs. Smith: cousin to Willoughby (75). 

Miss Steele: under this entry should be 
added Cousin Richard (272). 

To Volume II, ‘ Pride and Prejudice’: 

Catherine Bennet: her age is 18. She says 
that she is two years older than Lydia, who 
was at that time 16 (230). 

Miss Mary King: her fortune was £10,000 
(149). 

George Wickham: his age is 27. He 
states *. . . that the living became vacant, 
two years ago, exactly as I was of an age 
to hold it . . . (79). By canon law the 
necessary age qualification for ordination 
into the priesthood was at ‘four and twenty 
years complete.’ 

John, the Gardiners’ servant: cancel the 
reference to (212). 

It should be noted that the ages given 
above are those referred to, or implied, at 
particular stages in the progress of the 
novels. In ‘Pride and Prejudice’ we can 
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establish a fairly accurate chronology, and 
the ages should be adjusted to fit this scheme 
for any one part of the novel. 


B. C. SOUTHAM. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORERS. A SELEC- 
TION FROM THEIR WRITINGS. By 
Kathleen Fitzpatrick. 4in. by 6in. 
Pp. 503+x and map. Oxford University 
Press, 9s. 6d. net. 

"THIRTEEN of the twenty selections that 

Professor Fitzpatrick gives us are from 
the writings of eleven explorers of that 
formative period in Australian history 
reminiscent of Tudor England. A nation 

had been founded but not yet formed. A 

period covering the beginning of the Great 

Adventure (see N. and Q., vol. 203, p. 228) 

so well described by Professor Clark. 

During such a time it is not surprising that 
only one of those eleven explorers was 
Australian born. Most of them were retired 
professional soldiers. Most of them were 
also surveyors. Not, of course, men with 
only letters after their names; but men who 
could find their way through and make maps 
of untamed country. Their tasks were hard. 
As Professor Fitzpatrick reminds us in her 
excellent introduction, Australia as a whole 
is by no means well watered—indeed much 
of it is desert or scrubland. That these men 
and their parties survived, knew where they 
had gone, and, even after almost incredible 
hardships, could make maps and scientific 
reports of their experiences, is a record well 
worth reading. 

With such clichés as “ Australia is a young 
country,” one half expects these stories to 
be of youthful herces—not a bit of it! 
Very few were under thirty. And it has 
often been said that the British Empire grew 
up like Topsy. But listen to Mitchell, a 
professional soldier of the Peninsula War. 
At 44, writing of his discovery of Western 
Victoria in 1836, he says: 

“We had at length discovered a country 
ready for the immediate reception of 
civilized man; and destined perhaps to 
become eventually a portion of a great 
empire. Of this Eden I was the first 
European to explore its mountains and 
streams—to behold its scenery—to investi- 
gate its geological character, and, by my 
survey, to develop those natural advantages, 
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certain to become at no distant date, of vast 
importance to a new people.” 

Such enthusiasm and vision runs as a clear 
stream through all these narratives. A book 
full of adventures and dreams that often 
come true. It is well worth reading more 


than once. P. W. F. BRown. 


THE PENGUIN BOOK OF AUSTRALIAN 
VERSE. Edited by J. Thompson, K. 
Slessor and R. G. Howarth (Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin Books Ltd., 314 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 

HE “ bush ballad,” which was formerly 

the most characteristic type of verse 
written in Australia, would seems to have 
disappeared and to have been replaced by 

a maturer poetry which is catholic in both 

form and subject matter. 

This anthology is restricted to poetry 
written since 1900. There are, accordingly, 
selections from the later (and often little 
known) work of Dame Mary Gilmore, Shaw 
Neilson, Hugh MaCrae and Christopher 
Brennan—the poets of the passing genera- 
tion. Brennan’s “ The Wanderer,” the most 
beautiful, profound and sustained com- 
position of Australia’s renowned symbolist, 
is included in its entirety. 

The established poets are well repre- 
sented; most of them by both well-known 
and recent, unfamiliar poems. A. D. Hope 
is an admirable satirist; Judith Wright is a 
remarkably versatile lyrist; R. G. Howarth 
is deft with the epigram and the love lyric; 
Roland Robinson, the Jindyworobak, is a 
perspicuous observer of natural beauty who 
has a rare ability to transfer his impressions 
into memorable and felicitous phrases. 

Several young poets, whose work will be 

unknown to those who do not peruse 
Australian literary journals, must claim our 
attention and admiration, if not our praise. 
Their work suggests an exceptional maturity 
of concept and a mastery of technique. 
Vivian Smith, Lex Banning, Christopher 
Koch and Ray Mathew are especially note- 
worthy. 
_ Short “ biocriticisms” of the poets are 
informative and valuable. They clearly 
indicate that contemporary Australian 
poetry, unlike that of last century, is almost 
exclusively the product of university people, 
many of whom are practising journalists. 

The inclusion of so many poets who are 
as yet almost totally unknown beyond 
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Australia, and of the less familiar work of 
the established writers, makes this a worth- 
while and enjoyable anthology. 


A DICTIONARY OF BRITISH SUR- 
NAMES, by P. H. Reaney. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1958, 70s.) 


At the beginning of this century Bardsley’s 

Dictionary of English Surnames 
appeared, the first work of its kind to be 
based on documentary evidence rather than 
on population tradition or mere guess-work. 
It contains a wealth of material drawn from 
medieval sources, but is full of mistakes 
which were due to ignorance of medieval 
languages. In 1914 came Professor Ernest 
Weekley’s Romance of Names followed two 
years later by his Surnames. These two 
books, which preserve a _ nice balance 
between the popular and the scholarly 
approach, did much to arouse interest in the 
subject of English names, and to put on a 
scientific basis a study which had previously 
been (to quote Professor Weekley’s own 
words) ‘a regular happy hunting-ground for 
the unauthorized amateur.’ In his Surnames, 
though it is in no sense a dictionary, he 
mentions nearly 6,000 names: and he was 
the first to group names in four categories 
of personal, local, occupational names and 
nicknames. Any subsequent writer is bound 
to be indebted to his work. 

Since his time, however, an enormous 
amount of fresh material has come to light 
in the publications of the Public Record 
Office, the Pipe Roll Society, and various 
other bodies such as County Record 
societies. Actually, as Dr. Reaney points 
out, the most valuable recent work on 
English names has been done in Sweden. 
But in this country Professor Ekwall has 
turned his attention from place-names to 
surnames (the two are obviously inter- 
connected). And now, in this handsomely 
produced volume, Dr. Reaney has done for 
the study of surnames what Professor 
Ekwall in his famous Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place-Names had already done for 
the names of places; he has put the whole 
subject on a sound etymological and 
documentary basis, and has gathered into a 
single volume material hitherto available 
only in separate works of restricted local 
interest. 

Dr. Reaney is a classical scholar who also 
took Honours courses in English and 
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French, specializing in medieval French. 
Later he studied phonetics and philology. 
From an interest in place-names (he has 
published books on the place-names of 
Essex and of Cambridgeshire) he passed to 
the study of surnames, for which he is 
exceptionally well equipped. Such work 
involves the tracing back of names to their 
earliest occurrence in written records: and 
in this dictionary, under each name, all the 
earliest references to it are meticulously 
dated. Indeed, when one finds in the list 
of abbreviations over 300 entries, mostly 
representing various Charters, Assize Rolls, 
Pipe Rolls, Cartularies and other historical 
documents from Domesday Book onwards 
and even before, one is not surprised to 
read that the author has been at work on 
this dictionary for the past fifteen years. 

In an introduction of some forty pages, 
Dr. Reaney outlines the origin and proven- 
ance of the four main groups of names 
mentioned above. (It is interesting to dis- 
cover, by the way, that the Breton contin- 
gent that fought with the Conqueror at 
Hastings was responsible for a group of 
Breton names in England, such as ‘ Alan’ 
and ‘ Brian’: while ‘ Helion Bumpstead ’, an 
Essex village, conceals the name ‘ Helléan’, 
from the Morbihan in Brittany.) He dis- 
cusses the meaning of the final s in such 
names as Jones, Parsons, etc.—an un- 
expectedly complex question; and traces the 
gradual development of hereditary surnames 
(they existed amongst the Norman nobility 
in the early twelfth century, but only became 
general towards the end of the thirteenth 
century). Finally, he briefly surveys Welsh, 
Scottish, Irish and Manx names. 

The Dictionary deals with some 20,000 
names, all still in use today: a complete 
Dictionary of Surnames is not yet possible, 
as the author points out in his preface, 
partly because of the high cost of such a 
production, partly also because of lack of 
material relating to many surviving names. 
But the present work is as complete as the 
layman is likely to need: and the layout and 
typography are excellent. It is indeed more 
than a mere dictionary. Surnames, as the 
publishers’ blurb puts it, throw a flood of 
light on social history. Thus, taking a few 
names picked out at random, under 
‘Dauber ’ we find a short account of wattle- 
and-daub building: under ‘ Billiter’ there is 
much interesting information about the work 
of the bell-founder and allied occupations. 
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The unusual name of ‘ Papigay’ is found to 
derive from the sport, once common in 
France, of shooting at a wooden parrot; 
while that of ‘Converse’ refers to the con. | 
versi or lay-brethren who were to be found 
in Cistercian and Augustinian monasteries, 

Such examples could be multiplied | 
indefinitely: indeed, this is eminently a book 
to browse in as well as an authoritative work 
of reference. It is not a cheap volume: but 
it is well worth its price, and is quite indis- 
pensable to anyone interested in surnames, 
It will remain for many years to come the | 
standard work on this subject. 


A DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL 
ANTIQUITIES, by Oskar _ Seyffert, 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd (1957). 30s. 
net. 


[N the fifties of the last century Dr. William 

Smith published in this country several 
dictionaries of classical mythology, history 
and antiquities, whose contents were later | 
condensed into one volume, the famous 
‘Smith’s Classical Dictionary.’ This volume 
became the standard book of reference for 
classical students: and indeed, though long 
out of print, it may still be picked up in 
second-hand bookshops. In 1882 a com- 
parable work was published in Leipzig by a 
German scholar, Dr. Seyffert of Berlin: and 
in 1891 a revised edition of his book, trans- | 
lated and adapted by two English scholars, 
Henry Nettleship and Dr. J. E. Sandys, was 
published in England. It became immedi- 
ately popular, being more up to date than 
Dr. Smith, and reached a third edition by 
1894. 

The present publication appears to be a 
reprint of the 1894 edition: the note on the 
back of the title-page, ‘This edition first 
published in Great Britain in 1957’ is, | 
therefore, somewhat misleading. Indeed, the 
chief criticism that lies against the book is 
the lack of revision in certain articles which 
the discoveries of the last half-century have 
rendered out of date. For example, there | 
is no mention of Sir Arthur Evans’ excava- 
tions in Crete, which have revolutionized 
our knowledge of the early ‘ Minoan’ 
civilization, since he was only at the begin- 
ning of his investigations in the nineties. 

Apart from such inevitable omissions, 
there can be nothing but praise for a work 


(Continued on page 450) 
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